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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 16, 1952 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 16, 
1952, at 11 o’clock. Samuel Eliot Morison, President of 
the Society, presided at the meeting. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler 
Bullock, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Stephen Willard Phillips, Claude Moore Fuess, Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Theron John- 
son Damon, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert White Rice, 
Frederick Lewis Weis, Henry Joel Cadbury, William Greene 
Roelker, Walter Muir Whitehill, Samuel Foster Damon, 
William Alexander Jackson, Roger Wolcott, George Russell 
Stobbs, Gerald Doan McDonald, Philip Howard Cook, 
John Adams, George Talbot Goodspeed, Mark Bortman, 
Stephen Thomas Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver. 

In the absence of Daniel W. Lincoln, Mr. Shipton was 
chosen Secretary pro tem and read the call for the meeting. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records of 
the Annual Meeting of October, 1951. 

The Director read the report of the Council. It was voted to 
accept the reportand referit to the Committeeon Publications. 
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The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 

Lester Jesse Cappon, Williamsburg, Va. 

Lee Max Friedman, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Morison appointed Messrs. Metcalf, Jackson, and 
Theron J. Damon a committee of three to distribute and 
collect the ballots. The committee reported that all of the 
ballots cast were in favor of the nominees and they were 
declared elected. 

The President stated that Marius Barbeau, Director of 
the National Museum of Canada, was present at the meeting, 
as the guest of Walter M. Whitehill. 

Papers were read by Harry M. Lydenberg, on “Lincoln 
and Prohibition—Blazes on a Zigzag Trail,” and by S. 
Foster Damon, on the “Early History of the Square-Dance.” 

At the close of the meeting, the Society was invited to 
luncheon by President Morison at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


CuiirForD K. Su1pron, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Report of the Council 


VERY year, especially during the winter season, the 
Society welcomes scores, if not hundreds, of researchers 
to its doors. Seasoned scholars, or young professors and 
candidates for advanced degrees, or casual private historians, 
visit us, each in pursuit of knowledge which in many cases 
can be found more adequately or more conveniently in our 
Library. The past winter has been no exception. Either 
because vacations are more liberal, or because the increase 
in the number of cultural endowments provides help to more 
scholars, it is noticeable that students come here for longer 
periods. Several, indeed, stay the entire winter. One 
capable investigator from the University of Washington at 
Seattle, has made his headquarters here in Worcester, with 
his wife, and has examined hundreds of volumes of news- 
papers, manuscript diaries, and printed tracts, for a mono- 
graph on the part played by Massachusetts in the French 
and Indian War. The range of subjects covered is interesting, 
if not startling. But the Society helps all students engaged 
in serious research, and the results invariably justify the 
effort. 

The Society by this time is enjoying the additional space 
provided by the new book stack. The process of moving the 
books, begun just over a year ago, has nearly been completed. 
All but a few minor collections on the lower floor have been 
placed in their new locations, with space allowed for future 
growth. The greatest amount of time has been spent in 
vacuum-cleaning the books. ‘To have twenty miles of 
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shelving with the books thereon, clean and free from dust, 
provides a healthful and satisfying feeling. To us it has been 
rather surprising that the work of moving has been com- 
pleted so soon. 

During the coming spring the grounds around the new 
stack will be graded and planted. The parking space in the 
rear of the building has worked out well during the winter, 
and fortunately the problem of water drainage seems to 
have been solved. 

Correspondence is responsible for the largest proportion 
of help afforded to scholarship by the Society. A card index 
to this correspondence from 1920 to date, made by Mrs. 
Spear, and now taking five trays, with over fifteen thousand 
references, shows conclusively the vast number of subjects 
covered in queries. Also it is of constant value in answering 
new queries. A querist writes us regarding some subject, 
often on an unusual topic, and we may find the same subject 
treated in the correspondence of the last thirty-two years. 
Another great help to the staff, in research, is the series of 
card catalogues on early American printing begun by Miss 
Clarke twenty-five years ago and now filling 260 trays of 
over 1400 cards each. To have an extensive author, subject, 
and title catalogue of American imprints to 1820 available, 
and also similar catalogues arranged by date, place of 
printing, and printer is of tremendous heip in bibliographical 
study. 

The final volume of Evans’ American Bibliography, 
covering the last half of 1799 and the entire year of 1800, has 
been sent to the printer, and Mr. Shipton’s monumental 
undertaking, upon which he has been working for five years, 
will be ready for distribution, it is hoped, before the close 
of another year. The Director’s book on Paul Revere and 
his Engraving, which is apparently and evidently a life work, 
should be finished within a year, although the problem of 
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reproducing nearly a hundred of Revere’s engraved prints, 
or those allied with his work, will not quickly be completed. 

The duty of publishing the Proceedings of the Society, 
twice each year, has now devolved entirely upon Mr. Ship- 
ton. The two issues for April and October, 1951, are in the 
press and will be distributed within a few weeks. One of the 
most necessary features in producing the Proceedings is 
keeping up with the necrology of the Society. There has 
been only one death in the membership during the past six 
months. The Reverend Edgar L. Pennington, of Mobile, 
Alabama, died December 10, 1951. Mr. Pennington, elected 
in 1935, was a scholarly writer on the history of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States and several of his monographs 
have been published in the Proceedings of the Society. 

Among the several important accessions of recent months 
is the Spargo Collection of Vermont imprints. John Spargo 
of Bennington, Vermont, for forty years has been acquiring 
examples of early Vermont printing, especially those pub- 
lished by the outstanding Vermont printer, Anthony Has- 
well. He produced a large volume on Haswell in 1925, 
including a bibliography of his imprints. Through the 
purchase of the Spargo collection, we have added forty-nine 
titles printed by Haswell at Bennington from 1783 to 1818, 
and twenty-five early imprints of other Vermont towns. In- 
cluded in the collections were a number of manuscripts written 
by Haswell, including a Journal of his Journey from Benning- 
ton to New York in 1796. A detailed description of this 
collection will appear in the Librarian’s Report in October. 

Another important acquisition has been the collection of 
early newspapers of Reading, Pennsylvania, gathered by 
J. Bennett Nolan. This consists of files of six Reading news- 
papers between 1792 and 1820, containing 410 issues, most 
of them, especially the early German newspapers, otherwise 
unlocated. 
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Through many years of book buying we have found that 
the most advantageous method of improving the Society’s 
Library has been in purchasing or acquiring entire collections 
outright. A private collector with one object in view may 
have been years in obtaining as complete a collection as 
possible on one subject and thus this labor of time and of 
discrimination accrues to the Society. This was shown last 
year in the purchase of the Spiro collection of continental 
currency—a collection which the owner had spent a lifetime 
in gathering. There are certain fields, such as early American 
printing, genealogy, American local history, American 
literature, where we are already outstandingly strong, which 
can only be completed by acquiring single titles. It takes a 
vast amount of time on the part of the staff to examine lists 
of titles offered in subjects of our choosing, often to obtain 
only one or two titles. But in fields where we are weak, 
but would like to be strong, the acquisition of already 
formed collections is an advantageous and profitable method 
of improving the Library. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 


Obituary 


EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


Edgar L. Pennington was born at Madison, Georgia, on 
January 15, 1891, a son of Hinton Crawford and Helena 
Ligon Reeves Pennington. From Madison High School he 
went to the University of Georgia, where he was graduated 
B.A. in 1911 and LL.B. in 1914. For three years he prac- 
ticed law in Georgia, and then entered the Navy as an 
Ensign in the supply corps. He was on the USS President 
Lincoln when it was sunk by a German submarine. 

After leaving the Navy, Mr. Pennington studied for the 
ministry, and was ordained on February 2, 1921, by the 
Bishop of Central New York. The next year he became 
Rector of Calvary Church in Homer, New York, and took 
the opportunity to study at Cornell, where he received an 
M.A. in 1923. In that year he moved to St. Luke’s Church in 
Marianna, Florida, and thence to St. Andrew’sin Jacksonville, 
Grace Church in Ocala, and Holy Cross Church in Miami. 
In September, 1941, he was recalled to active duty as Lieuten- 
ant-Commander (Chaplains’ Corps), USNR. He passed the 
greater part of the next five years in hospital shipsat Auckland, 
New Zealand, the Submarine Base at Pearl Harbor, and at 
Camp Lejeune. After his discharge he became Rector of St. 
John’s Church at Mobile. Here he raised funds for the erec- 
tion of a new church building in a more desirable location. 

Aside from his personal charm, the most remarkable thing 
about Mr. Pennington was the breadth and depth of his intel- 
lectual curiosity. He never missed an opportunity for study; 
he attended the University of Auckland whenstationed in New 
Zealand, and Union Theological Seminary when he returned. 
The STD which he received from the University of the South 
was highly deserved. His interests included art, astronomy, 
and music. In the last he took advanced university courses, 
and composed for the piano and violin. He took instruction in 
oil painting and practiced that art with some success. Even 
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his law remained an absorbing hobby, and in 1942 he qualified 
to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Of all these arts, Pennington found history the most 
attractive. He was one of the founders of the Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to its pages, 
beginning with the first number, he contributed many 
articles. In 1949 he was deservedly appointed Historiog- 
rapher of the Episcopal Church in the United States. His 
largest work was Apostle of New Jersey: John Talbot, 1645- 
1727, Philadelphia, 1938. At the present moment there are 
in press no less than three of his books, dealing with Chris- 
tianity among the West Saxons, the Church of England and 
the Reformation, and the Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federacy. There is a selective bibliography of his lesser 
works in the Historical Magazine for March, 1952. 

We first came to know Mr. Pennington when in the course 
of his development as an historian he had just discovered 
that references to books should describe them exactly; he 
called upon us to identify some of the works in his own 
bibliographies. When he submitted for our Proceedings an 
article on ““The Beginnings of the Library in Charles Town, 
South Carolina,” we found it so interesting that we accepted 
and printed it before his election to membership, which 
occurred in 1935. ‘To later issues he contributed papers on 
George Ross, Robert Jenney, Nathaniel Evans, and the 
Thomas Bray Associates and their work among the Negroes. 
It was typical of the man that he appreciated rather than 
resented our editorial revisions. He appreciated membership 
in the Society, and made many small gifts to the Library. 

Last November 13 Mr. Pennington went to the hospital 
because of a severe cold. The doctors discovered an unsus- 
pected heart condition and convinced him that he should 
remain and rest for three or four weeks. All was going well 
when on December 10 he experienced his first seizure, and 
died immediately. He is survived by his wife, Gertrude 
Guerry Barnett, to whom he was married on June 25, 1940. 


C. &. 


Lincoln and Prohibition 
Blazes on a Zigzag Trail 


BY HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


ROHIBITION will work great injury to the cause of 

temperance. It is a species of intemperance within 
itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of reason, in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite by legislation and in 
making crimes out of things that are not crimes. A prohibi- 
tory law strikes a blow at the very principles on which our 
Government was founded. I have always been found labor- 
ing to protect the weaker classes from the stronger, and | 
can never give my consent to such a law as you propose to 
enact. Until my tongue be silenced in death I will continue 
to fight for the rights of man.” Abraham Lincoln. 

When, where, why did Lincoln say that? He never did? 
Very well, then who did? 

We find the words first connected with Lincoln’s name on 
handbills passed out in Atlanta, Georgia, in November, 1887, 
at a special election on the licensing of the sale of liquor in 
the city of Atlanta and the county of Fulton. At least, | 
have found nothing earlier. 

Be it said here and now that the question is not about 
Lincoln and liquor, but about the connection between 
Lincoln and this quotation on prohibition. It is not whether 
Lincoln was a total abstainer, a constant drinker, was 
opposed to the sale of liquor, was willing to accept its sale 
and use as “the will of the people.” It is merely and solely 
what connection he had with the words here quoted. 
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The election was held on Saturday, the 26th of November, 
1887. The General Local Option Liquor Law of Georgia, 
no. 182 (Statutes of Georgia, 1884-85, part I, pp. 121-4) 
provides that the Ordinary' shall order an election on the 
petition signed by one-tenth of the qualified voters of the 
county, the Ordinary being responsible for telling the results. 
After one election, two years at least must pass before 
another can be called. 

The call for this election to be held on Saturday, 26 
November, was printed in the Atlanta Constitution of 
28 October. What seems to be the first meeting in the 
campaign came on the Ist of November and is reported in 
the Constitution of the 2nd, with John B. Goodwin, chair- 
man of the anti-prohibition forces, taking the stand. In one 
paragraph of his speech (Constitution of the 2nd, p. 5) we 
find Lincoln brought forward: 

Mr. Goodwin had a few words to so [sic] say regarding the stand taken 
on the prohibition question by Mr. Jefferson Davis. As soon as the 
president of the confederacy was mentioned somebody in the crowd 
called out: “Three cheers for Jeff Davis,” and they were given lustily, 
one old veteran throwing his hat up against the ceiling. The speaker 
explained how Mr. Davis had defined his views touching sumptuary 
laws and had taken an unequivocal stand against prohibition as running 
counter to the genius of the Constitution and menacing the inalienable 
rights of every freeman. Some of the colored men seemed impatient at 
this part of the speech and one of them said something about Jeff Davis 
trying to keep them in bondage. “Yes,” remarked Mr. Goodwin, “but 
now that he is advocating your freedom, why should you not follow 
his steps.” (“We will, we will,” cried a dozen negroes.) Then let me tell 
you about another great man, one of the best and greatest this country 
has ever produced, the man that broke the bonds that held you in 
slavery—Abraham Lincoln. (Vociferous applause.) He and Jefferson 
Davis stood on precisely the same platform with respect to this question. 
They believed in freedom and opposed the attempt to make people 
moral by law.” 


' The Georgia “Ordinary” is much the same as the “probate judge” or “surrogate” in 


other States. 
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This is the only mention of Lincoln in the speech of the 
1st of November as reported on the 2nd. On the 8th, how- 
ever, we find what is probably a revised text printed in full, 
where both Davis and Lincoln are brought out thus: 

I know that some effort has been made in certain sources to drive the 
colored people from the position of anti-prohibition, and an effort made 
to get up an alarm and to drive you away because Mr. Jefferson Davis 
is opposed to it. But if he opposed liberty once, but [sic] if he favors it 
now stand by him. (Applause. Cries of “Hurrah for Jeff Davis.”) Mr. 
Davis stands upon the same platform with another of the greatest men 


this country ever produced—the great emancipator of your race, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. (Applause. A voice: “Three cheers for Lincoln.”) Indeed, 
my friends, the great men of the republic—the men who have gone down 
in history as the founders of this country—stand upon the same platform 
that Davis and Lincoln stood upon in this question. 


On the 3rd we hear how the “colored orator,” W. A. 
Pledger, held his audience on the evening before (Constitu- 


tion, p. 3): 

The great and noble emancipator of the race, Abraham Lincoln, was 
an anti-prohibitionist. (Wild applause.) So am I, and ever will be. 
(Yells of “Me, too: I am one.”) George Washington was an anti- 
prohibitionist in his day. So were Webster, Clay, Calhoun and all those 
great men whose fame added luster to this country and whose princely 
heritage of liberty we now enjoy. 

So far the liquor side seems to have the floor. No question 
seems to have been raised as to the authority for joining 
Lincoln and Davis. No query as to where this information 
came from. If the “colored orator” and Colonel Goodwin 
said the founders of the Republic were all against prohibi- 
tion, enough said! ‘To ask where and when and how they 
showed their position in this matter is surely nothing 
but foolish faultfinding! Why bother about asking for 
authority! 

However, at this stage the other side begins to talk about 
Lincoln too. On 14 November, six days after the second 
reference to Lincoln by Goodwin, we hear from Bishop 
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Turner, the Methodist Negro, who speaks thus according 
to the newspaper of the 15th (p. 1, 5): 

It is claimed that Lincoln was an anti. He used to sell liquor, and 
sold it to Stephen A. Douglas. But in 1846 or 1847 he joined the tem- 
perance army and remained in it to his death. With his own hand during 
the war he wrote passes for temperance speakers to go into the camps. 
What did he say to a colored delegation? “Tell your people thax they 
now are free, and if they let liquor alone and take care of their earnings 
there is a future for them.” The logic of this is that if they did not, 
they had no future. 


Words, words, aplenty so far, but nothing more than the 
speaker’s words, nothing to bolster his story, words, words, 
words. Now comes a picture to give life to the scene. On 
25 November, close to the end of the campaign, Yellowstone 
Kit appears. So far, his place in community life had been 
set forth by his advertisement of “Yellowstone Kit’s 
Surgical and Medical Institute, 72 Wheat St., Atlanta, Ga. 
for the treatment of all diseases, rheumatism, catarrh, 


Paralysis, all Blood Diseases . . . $1,000 for any case under- 
taken which is not cured.” (Constitution, Saturday, 5 No- 
vember 1887, p. 8.) 

On the 25th of November he faced a group of anti- 
prohibitionists and “a Crowd packed with negro men,” to 
whom he gave this logical plea: 


He then reviewed to his audience a careful, concise history of the race, 
and held up a picture of the devil—on a placard issued by the prohibi- 
tionist—in one hand one of Abraham Lincoln—issued by the antis—in 
the other—asked: “Now, my kind people, which will you take? The 
devil issued by the prohis [sic], or Abe Lincoln, the man who gave you 
your liberty?” “Lincoln, God bless him,” yelled the crowd. [Constitution, 
26 November, pp. 1, 3.] 

Hitherto Lincoln has been a name, nothing more. We 
now have his “‘picture,”’ distributed by the “‘wets.”” Nothing 
to tell us which portrait was given, nothing to tell whether 
or not the “picture” stood alone or bore a message with it. 
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On that same evening we get more news about a “picture,” 
this time with description enough for identification, as we 
hear Dr. W. H. Felton, “the noted statesman from Bartow 
county,” tell how and where he stands on the question now 
so soon to be decided. He spoke thus, as recorded in the 
same issue of the Constitution as carried Yellowstone Kit’s 
appeal: 

I have on my desk a miserable cartoon, representing Abraham Lincoln 
striking off the shackles of freedmen, and just below appears languarge 
[sic] in quotation marks as if used by Lincoln against prohibition. 

I have reliable authority for stating that these words are a declaration 
of the Liquor Dea.ers’ Association of the United States. Here is what 
Abraham Lincoln did say: 

“And when the victory shall be complete, when there shall be neither a 
slave or a drunkard on the earth, how proud the title of that land which 
may truly claim to be the birthplace and cradle of both these revolutions 
that shall have ended in that victory. How nobly distinguished that 
people who shall have planted and nurtured to maturity both the 
political and moral freedom of their species.” 

This cartoon is a miserable fraud to deceive the ignorant and un- 
suspecting. Go to the ballot box and enter your protest against this 
miserable fraud. (Cries of “that’s what we will do.”) A party guilty 
of such a fraud would re-enslave you tomorrow. 


Who can say what weight these two references to Lincoln 
could have carried in the election voting? All we know is 
that on the next day the sale of liquor was voted, 5,189 for 
it, 4,061 against, a plurality of 1,128. “Not so deep as a 
well, nor so wide as a church-door, but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve,” to quote Mercutio. A change of 565 would have 
swung the result the other way. 

In the heat of the campaign with words of fire pouring 
from the speaker’s platform one dare scarcely demand that 
the speaker fix his quotations or assertions by chapter and 
verse. It’s a pity we have scarcely enough detail as to the 
artist painting the portrait of Lucifer or of Lincoln. It’s 
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some comfort to find that Dr. Felton did quote accurately 
from Lincoln’s speech on the 22nd of February, 1842, before 
the Washingtonian Society of Springfield, Illinois.? 

I have not been so fortunate in running down Dr. Felton’s 
“reliable authority” that he said he had “for stating that 
these words are a declaration of the Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the United States.’ 

It may be well to say here that in the 1842 speech we find 


plea is essentially 


no “prohibition” or “‘prohibitory.’ 
for temperance. However, in fairness we must not overlook 
the paragraph with “Whether or not the world would be 
vastly benefited by a total banishment from it of all in- 
toxicating drinks seems not now an open question. Three- 
fourths of mankind confess the affirmative with their tongues, 
and I believe all the rest acknowledge it in their hearts.” 

It certainly is plain that the concept of total prohibition 
was not unknown to the 33-year-old Lincoln. Evidence is 
equally clear that the phrase was not common then, if indeed 
in use at all. “‘Banishment,” not “prohibition.” 

Another puzzle in this connection is why Lincoln, the 
floor leader of his party in the Illinois House, just a little 
before this 1842 address, should in December, 1840, have 
moved to table an amendment that would have fixed total 
prohibition on Illinois; why any conclusion can be drawn 
from this as to Lincoln’s leading the anti-prohibition forces 
as a matter of principle, or whether as leader he felt then 
that on that particular day there was no chance to carry 
action in favor, he hoping then to leave the way open for 
reconsideration at a more favorable time. 

* Nicolay and Hay’s Complete Works, 1, 57-64. 


§ My Memoirs of Georgia Politics, Atlanta, 1911, gives a detailed picture of the part 
played by Dr. Felton in the field of politics. It is written by his widow, is a volume of 680 
pages, with something like 270,000 words. It has no index, but careful leafing of it page 
by page brings to light nothing about this election or this speech by Dr. Felton. In view 
of Mr. Felton’s life-long support of the temperance cause this omission seems strange; it 
may probably explain, however, why Dr. Felton did speak at such a time and place as this. 
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One more failure must be noted here, namely the location 
of one of these handbills. I have tried diligently (and I hope, 
intelligently) to find one in any of the libraries or collections 
one would turn to naturally, such as Atlanta, the Library of 
Congress, Springfield, Chicago, New York, Worcester, 
Boston, Philadelphia, the Lincoln Memorial University at 
Harrogate, Tennessee, or the Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Indiana, Fisk University, others too, 
not to drag the list on to weary length. Individual collectors 
or students of Lincolnlore report no copy held or, in several 
cases, none known. Mr. Frederick Meserve and his daughter, 
Mrs. Dorothy Meserve Kunhard, Mr. Alfred Whitall Stern, 
Professor J. G. Randall, Mr. Carl Sandburg, Mr. Arthur B. 
Spingarn were patient and kindly but could help not at all. 
Letters to Mr. Alexander Woldman, the Moorland Foun- 
dation at Howard University, Mr. Henry P. Slaughter were 
neither answered nor returned. 

As to help from “the Liquor Dealers’ Association of the 
United States,” trying to trace it led to a stimulating, merry, 
but fruitless, chase, to the Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of 
America, Inc., to the Distilled Spirits Institute of Georgia, 
to the Repeal Associates in Washington, to dozens of help- 
less victims in Georgia, all kind enough to reply but none 
with knowledge on this point nor with fruitful suggestions as 
to whither else to turn. 

Light, however, physically as well as metaphorically, 
comes from the East. This time we get a flicker that leads to 
real advance. ‘Thanks to Mr. David C. Mearns and his staff 
in the Manuscripts Division in the Library of Congress, we 
hear of a folder in the Nicolay-Hay papers holding a letter 
written on the 23rd of December, 1887, to the Lincoln 
editors by Mr. A. H. Hamilton, editor and proprietor of the 
Courter of Ottumwa, Iowa. He encloses an editorial from 
his newspaper quoting in full an editorial in the Western 
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Christian Advocate of Cincinnati dated the 7th of December, 
1887, just eleven days after the Atlanta election. Here we 
have a detailed description of a handbill sent to the Advocate 
from Atlanta as “‘one of the dodgers” circulated in the recent 
election. It is headed “A trick too mean for characteriza- 
tion,” and goes on to say that “President Thirkield, of 
Gammon School of Theology, has sent us one of the dodgers 
circulated by the anti-prohibitionists of Atlanta to induce 
Negroes to vote in favor of the saloon. At the top of it, in 
bold black letters are the words: ‘For Liberty! Abraham 
Lincoln’s Proclamation!’ Below these strong headlines is a 
picture of Lincoln with a Negro kneeling before him, while 
the wife stands near with one child clinging to her clothes 
and a babe in her arms. With his left hand Mr. Lincoln 
holds the kneeling Negro’s right hand, while with the first 
finger of his own uplifted right hand the martyr President 
points to the words printed above the picture. On the ground 
lie broken manacles and chains, to suggest the great act of 
emancipation. Below the picture is the following in quota- 
tion marks.” Then follows the quotation as set forth at the 
beginning of this paper. Next: “there is no statement that 
Mr. Lincoln ever uttered these words, but they are so 
printed as to make the impression that he did. Then follows 
this exhortation printed in about this form: ‘Colored voter, 
he appeals to you to protect the liberty he has bestowed 
upon you. Will you go back on his advice? Look to your 
rights! Read and Act! Vote for the Sale! ” 

The editorial condemns the affair as “Another illustration 
of the character of our foe. He is as heartless as granite, and 
as unscrupulous and cunning as Satan,” well over two 
hundred words. 

The Advocate makes the first mention of the Lincoln 
picture outside of Atlanta, but the entire quotation was 
printed on the 2nd of December, five days earlier, by The 
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Democrat of Ottumwa, leaded, in its editorial column. This 
led to denouncement of it by the Ottumwa Courier on the 
14th of December (the clipping sent by Hamilton on the 
23rd to Nicolay and Hay), and all in all we see here one of 
the newspaper tourneys so characteristic of the time. The 
Democrat insisted that Lincoln wrote those very words, the 
Courier scorched that on the 14th. On the 21st The Demo- 
crat snapped back that it stood by its guns, supported by the 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, who told The Democrat 
that he did not know who “prepared the circulars for use in 
our local election, but have never before heard the authen- 
ticity of the quotation by Lincoln questioned. It is an 
extract from a speech made by Lincoln in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, at a temperance meeting some time before his elec- 
tion to the presidency, but the exact date I am unable to 
give.” 

The sweet comment by The Democrat suggested that ““The 
Courier now has the floor to read Lincoln out of the republican 
party because he dared hold and give utterance to such 
sentiments. By the time it sufficiently digests the above, 
we have some other material on the same subject if it is 
found to be necessary. So far it would seem that The Demo- 
crat in completing the ‘job of rascality in plain terms’ con- 
fined itself strictly to the truth, while the Courier allowed 
its prejudices to so warp its good sense that it is placed 
in a most ridiculous position.” 

It took the Courier no time at all to swing back, on this 
same 21st of December with all the joy and lust of combat. 
“Mr. Lincoln,” it said, ‘never made a speech at a temperance 
meeting in Boston, as Mr. Howell affirms. February 27, 
1860, he made his celebrated Cooper Institute speech in 
New York City, and from there went into New England, 
and made some speeches, but in none of them alluding to 
the temperance question which then the public gave no 
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attention to.‘ Mr. Howell is a silly falsifier to talk about 
Lincoln going about addressing temperance meetings at the 
time when the Kansas trouble was rife and rebellion in 
embryo. This was the only time Lincoln ever visited New 
England before he became President. The Democrat cannot 
remember what journal it clipped from, nor can Howell tell 
what date Lincoln delivered the speech. We do not pretend 
to say that Lincoln was a prohibitionist: in the time preced- 
ing his election to the Presidency there were weightier sub- 
jects occupying the public mind, but for any man to suppose 
that Lincoln ever said prohibition struck at the very princi- 
ples upon which our government was founded; that he had 
always been found protecting the weaker class and could not 
therefore give his consent to a prohibitory law, as the said 
extracts [sic] declares he did say—is for such men as the editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution and the editor of The Democrat to 
suppose they must know to be false. We will give this some 
further attention at another time.” 

No record has come down to us about “further attention 
at another time” by the Courier or about the “some other 
material on the same subject”’ The Democrat held in reserve. 

The Nicolay-Hay folder in the Library of Congress shows 
that Hamilton on the 21st of December had sent clippings 
to James Harlan, ex-Senator from Iowa, an intimate friend 
of Lincoln, father of the wife of Robert Todd Lincoln, 


political figure of some importance in the sixties and later. 
Harlan acknowledged Hamilton’s letter from Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, on the 22nd of December, saying “I concur with 
you in the conviction that President Lincoln never gave 
utterance to the speech attributed to him in the article 


‘Thanks to Dr. Shipton and the American Antiquarian Society staff I can report that 
Worcester and Boston newspapers at the time carried no stories about temperance speeches 
by Lincoln then, indeed made no mention of his trip. There is no record at Faneuil Hall 
as to temperance meetings then, or about Lincoln’s greeting of any audience for any 


purpose. 
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you send me,” and suggesting the appeal to Nicolay and 
Hay. 

Nicolay wrote to Hamilton on 30 December: 

“T have the honor to state that we have a catalogue of all 
Mr. Lincoln’s state papers, speeches, letters, writings or 
utterances of any kind, as complete as it has been possible 
to make it, after long years of diligent search and compari- 
son; and we find no record in it that Mr. Lincoln made a 
speech on the temperance question ‘in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
at a temperance meeting sometime before his election to the 
Presidency.’ 

“We do not believe that in the short tour of speech mak- 
ing in New England about the month of March, 1860, he 
discussed the question of prohibition in any form whatever. 
So far as we know he never made a speech containing the 
passage quoted in your letter [of December 23 enclosing the 
clipping from the Courier] of Dec. 14, 1887.” 

Hoping to find more about the handbill and its fate, about 
the whole quotation, I wrote to the Courter and to the 
Western Christian Advocate asking if the records on hand 
today have anything to say. Accepting the odds as a 
thousand to one against, it was not surprising to get a 
kindly but “‘sorry we can not help” reply, the Courier telling 
that Major Hamilton had lived in Ottumwa until his death 
in 1920, had sold the paper in 1890, his papers and corre- 
spondence having left the office when he did. Throughout 
his whole life he “was an ardent dry . . . Inquiry of local 
sources, including the remaining distant relatives of Major 
Hamilton, reveals none of his papers or other prohibition 
documents are in Ottumwa.” 

Letters to Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta and 
to Clark College in Atlanta brought no reply from Gammon, 
but word from Clark that its records give no help. This 
inquiry evidently should have started in 1887. 
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Interest in the quotation swings now from the Mississippi 
valley to the Atlantic seaboard. New York followed Cin- 
cinnati and Ottumwa, The National Temperance Advocate 
of New York printed on page § of its issue for January, 1888, 
a “Fac-Simile of Poster circulated in Atlanta,” the text 
that went with it offering “the picture and reading matter 
photographed from the original.’”’ The picture on the hand- 
bill is evidently engraved from the well known Currier and 
Ives print. The description given by the Western Christian 
Advocate, and from it quoted by Major Hamilton, is so 
accurate as to call for noting more here than mention. It 
may be said, however, that the original Currier and Ives 
print—one edition, at least—shows but two links in the 
chain, The Advocate picture showing seven. 

Another New York Temperance newspaper, The Voice, 
reproduced the cut in its issue of 19 January, 1888, crediting 
The Advocate “for the cut and the circular.” The cut was 
evidently made from a line drawing of the other print, not a 
photographic reproduction. In general it follows The 
Advocate closely, but omits the landscape background, 
with other changes of no essential character or importance. 
The text of the comment by The Voice denounces the effort, 
denies the authenticity of the quotation, insists that Lincoln 
“was a total abstainer, if not a Prohibitionist.”’ 

We now have two pictures said to be reproductions of one 
of the handbills circulated at the November election. The 
Advocate cut was “photographed from the original.” The 
Voice credits The Advocate for “the cut and the circular.” 
The former differs from the—or at least one of the—Currier 
and Ives prints now extant. Of the two cuts the second is 
evidently, as said before, a reproduction of a line drawing 
that follows the original print but differs in a few slight and 
unimportant details. These two seem to be the nearest we 
can come to the Atlanta original. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE 
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FOR LIBERTY! 


Protubition work great injury to the cause of temperance, ht a species of 
intemperance wathin itseli, for goes beyond the bounds of reason in that 4 attempts to 
<eawol a man's appetite by legislation and in making crunés out of things that are not 
A law © blow at the very | praciples on Government 
sas bounded have always been found laboring to” protect the weaker classes from the 
steenger. and | can never give my consent to such 2 law as you propose to enact Unad my 
tongue be silenced in death | will continue to fight for the mehts of man ~ 

Colored voter, he appeals to you to protect the liberty 
he has bestowed upon you. Will you go 
back on his advice 


YOUR RIGHTS READ AND ACT! 


AB INFAMOUS WHISKEY FORGERY. 

THE anti-probibitionints of Atlan'a semt ont a 
carton among the colored people of the city 
just before tbe election represeatiog Abraham 
Lineotn striking off the shackles from tbe slave, 
and giving a pretended extract from one of bis 
addreeses, warning them against probibition 
We give a facsimile of the picture and reading 
matter, photegraplied from the origina). 

It w peedioss to say to out readers that the 
so-called “advice” of Lincoln was base 
gery, and that be never uttered any such seuti- 
ment. On the contrary, be was 6 consistent 
total abstainer and ao avowed enemy of the 
salen, This only shows the infamous nature 
of the tra@ie, ard the desperate its 
minions resort tein order to defeat the enwant 
march of The negroes boner and 
revere the very name of Lincoln. ile senti 
moutsare law and gospel to them Surely be 
She was the instrument in God's hands of de- 
Hiveving them from the boodage of slavery would 
not lead them inte another bondage wore than 
death. They had oo means to disprove the pre- 
tended “advice,” and almost is mass they 
worked and voted agaiast probibition, which 
would “take away their Weerties.” Bat Mr 
Lineoin was against probibition. He was 
the hen friewd of temp . He looked 
forward to the day when there should not be a 
dram-shop to the land. Here is an extract frum 
une of his addresses 

politics! of we are jes ty 
prowd It bes given degree of policies! 
far excanting that of any other patton of the rarth 
the @ rit bee frend « eatution of the long-moued 
as to ibe conmbitity men o goverp bimert’ 
wes the germ bes reget sted, ead still to 
gree inte ltherty of martiné 


ally te the couse of politics! freetom ! 
eck march feel teh om end om 
om of shall & rick frattion the ow 
queeching dreaght: of perfect Wherty Happy 
off matter eubjec’*d, mind, 
wind, shall ead move the moment of Lae workd 
| Hall, fall of fery! Reign of 
bail! 

“Aad when the victory shall be compicte— eben 
there shall be nelther seve wor drentard om the 
carth—-how pret the tithe of thet whick muy 
truly claim to be the bir'tplece and the oradle of both 
home thet shall have cadet im thet victory 
How pobly distinguished (hat people who shell have 
end wurturet to maturity the puiiice! amd 
moral freedem of (ie in species 

We sincerely wish that the shove extract 
could be placed in the hands of every colored 
voter of the land that they might see the deceit 
and treachery of their liquor leaders We ap- 
to them in the name of Abraham Lincoin, 
who was siways true to the cause of right and 
frecdem, never again te be so deceived. Abra- 
bam Lincole desired their freedum from the 
drink curse and vice of every form as earnestly 
as from the slave thrakdom, and, could be have 
spoken io the Atlanta campaign, woukt have 
| thandered anathemas against legalizing |quor 
setling and drink dealing 
‘The extract above, and more of the ame 
published ip handbill tact form, 

regular Handbili No. 120, cutiied “ Abrabem 
Civeuleted ameng the freedmmen of the 
Price @1 per 1,000 by mail 
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"Tee devil's workshop — 
Howry Price, Kenton, 0. 
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care of Ww. Tenner, Perina, 
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the workof Andersen, 
New York 
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wever give my consent tosech as you propose to enact. Until my 
be te death | will continue to Aight for the right of man.” 


Colored voter, he appeals to you to protect the 
liberty he has bestowed upon you. Wil! 
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In this same January of 1888 we find one more notice in 
New York City, The Independent noting on the 19th the 
publication in The Advocate. It points out that The Advocate 
shows no support for its declaration that the quotation is a 
forgery. “It simply makes denial and gives some extracts 
from one of Mr. Lincoln’s addresses, in which he speaks of 
the slavery of temperance as viler than African slavery. 
The language is inconsistent with Lincoln’s attitude, but 
one must not forget that it is possible he may at some time 
have found occasion for some such remark, possible though 
improbable. To settle the point The Independent wrote to 
John Hay, who replied that ‘it is hard to assert or prove an 
exhaustive negative—but neither Mr. Nicolay nor I have 
ever come across this passage in Mr. Lincoln’s Works.’ ” 

The Independent’s comment is that ‘this letter gives very 
strong presumptive proof that the charge of forgery is true. 
The forgery, if forgery it was, was of the basest character; 
and no effort should be spared to make the matter a moral 


certainty, and to lay the crime at the door of the Saloon, 
where so many other crimes have been laid awaiting a day 


of judgment.” 

Once The Voice in 1888 struck the note based on the 
Atlanta election it felt evidently that repetition would 
strengthen rather than weaken its position. Following the 
attack in 1888, it sang again next year, the issue of 15 
August, 1889, carrying an editorial on “Lincoln as a Tem- 
perance Man.” As we are not concerned with Lincoln in 
respect to “temperance,” the editorial would at first sight 
seem out of our scope. Not so, however, for the “flaming 
circular” of Atlanta serves as introduction for the story that 
“the shameful Atlanta tactics have been resorted to in the 
Northern Amendment campaign. A Dakota correspondent 
sends us the following which he says he clipped from the 
Sioux Falls Leader, credited to Abraham Lincoln.” Then 
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follows our “Prohibition will work great injury to the cause 
of temperance .. . fight for the rights of man.” 

The Voice then quotes Nicolay writing from Siasconset, 
Massachusetts, 29 July, 1889, that so far as he and 
Hay knew “the various quotations touching this topic 
floating about the newspapers attributed to him are all 
spurious.” 

The Voice goes on to say that Captain H. Oldroyd, 
custodian of the Lincoln homestead in Illinois, sent a 
pamphlet with text of the speech of 22 February, 1842, 
from which it quotes the familiar closing paragraphs, and 
then goes on to quote from another letter from Nicolay 
explaining that the 1842 speech “was in behalf of the 
Washingtonian movement, and I am satisfied that the 
question of legal Prohibition was never, in Lincoln’s whole 
career anywhere an issue upon which he expressed an 
opinion.” 

The Nicolay-Hay papers in the Library of Congress give 
patient replies to other queries from time to time, indicating 
fairly wide distribution of the quotation. For instance, on 
the 1st of February, 1889, William E. Weld wrote from 
Boston on the letterhead of A. H. Weld & Son, 6 North 
Market Street, to Nicolay: 

“The enclosed leaf is taken from a pamphlet opposing 
the principle of Prohibition, and the quotation from Presi- 
dent Lincoln was copied from a New York paper. I used 
this quotation before a Legislative Committee a few days 
ago, and a person questioned the authenticity of it. I am 
very anxious indeed to prove its correctness, and wish you 
would advise me, if you possibly can, where it can be found 
in any of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches or writings. If it is neces- 
sary to use any time in looking it up, I shall want to reim- 
burse you for any time or trouble. My apology for asking 
this favor is that I know of no one so well able to inform me 
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as yourself, and as an admiring reader of your Century 
articles I hope I am not asking too much.” 

Nicolay replied on the 4th of February that in all the 
Nicolay-Hay material “there is nowhere as far as I know, 
any expression whatever on the subject of prohibition. | 
am satisfied that the pretended quotation of which you 
enclose a printed copy is spurious.” 

The “enclosed leaf” sent by Weld and its quotation 
“copied from a New York paper” seem to have been lost, 
which leaves us nothing more than the joys of speculation 
as towhether it was The Advocate, The Voice, The Independent, 
or some other sheet. 

Chicago is never to be left out of any controversy, and a 
month after the Weld letter from Boston came one to 
Nicolay from Chicago on the business paper of The Western 
Brewer, 177 La Salle Street, Chicago, dated the 23rd of 
March and signed by H. S. Rich, reading as follows: 

“On Saturday last I called upon Hon. Robt. B. Lincoln 
for the purpose of learning whether or not the inclosed 
quotation attributed to his father is authentic. Mr. Lincoln 
could not give me the desired information, but referred me 
to you. He told me you had all of his father’s papers and 
correspondence in your possession and knew more of his 
writings and sayings than any man living. 

“If you know of Abraham Lincoln having used the 
language quoted you will confer a great favor by informing 
me when and where it was used and, if it is in print, by giving 
the name and page of the work in which it can be found. 

“I desire the information for the benefit of my friends the 
brewers of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania who are engaged 
in a fight against constitutional prohibition in those States.” 

Nicolay wrote patiently on the 27th of March that he is 
“satisfied that the quotation of which you enclose a copy 
is spurious.” 
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Messrs. Weld and Rich certainly showed unusual care 
in trying to verify their sources. Once more we—some of 
us—venture to wish we knew just which newspapers they 
had used at this time. This particular query from Chicago 
stemmed from the struggle in the two eastern States. We 
are left wondering what, if any connection, it may have 
had with the proposal to make “prohibition” an integral 
part of the constitutions of the two new States to be carved 
out of the Territory of Dakota? We must remember that 
we have here no unquestioned connection between the 
quotation in Atlanta and in the other places except Cin- 
cinnati, lowa, New York City. It seems likely that Atlanta 
came first, but what proof have we that the words used there 
were composed there, or were not gleefully snatched from 


some other printed source? 

I have told already of results of trying to see what help 
could be got from archives in the offices of Gammon Sem- 
inary and Clark College in Atlanta, of the Western Christian 


Advocate in Cincinnati, of the Courier in Ottumwa. How 
about help from the Temperance Adovcate and The Voice in 
New York? The former seems to have died in May, 1893, 
and I fail to locate its files. ‘The latter seemed more hopeful, 
as Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, are still active. It was not 
until the gth of March, 1944, that Mr. John Hodgins replied 
to my query, saying that “‘the records of “The Voice’ have 
long since disappeared. The writer’s connection with Funk & 
Wagnalls Company and ‘The Voice’ goes back to 1890 
but he has no recollection of the poster you mention. . . nor 
have we any copies of “The Voice’ for the period between ’85 
and ’go.” 

It seems fair to accept a moderate if not widespread 
circulation in the midwest, however, the Dakotas on the 
north, Iowa and Chicago to the southward, and not far 
distant in time do we hear it brought forward in Texas, and 
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that from the lips of none other than William Cowper 
Brann, “Brann, the Iconoclast.” Some time in the ’9o0s he 
was talking at Hillsboro, Texas, and in one of his quieter 
moments of a typical volcanic outburst he told how the 
first failure of prohibition came in the Garden of Eden, how 
“it is not in accord with the Christian Bible, the fundamen- 
tal law of the land or the lessons of history. Wine has been 
used in almost every religious rite except Mohammedanism 
and devil worship. St. Paul recommended it, Christ made 
and used it and God saved Noah while letting all the good 
Prohibitionists drown. The Saviour came eating and 
drinking. Abraham Lincoln declared ‘Prohibition a species 
of intemperance within itself’? and ‘a blow at the very prin- 
ciples on which our government was founded.’ ’”® 

This address at Hillsboro on “The local option lunacy” 
must have been given before 2 April, 1898, the day when 
Brann ended his days by exchange of shots in Waco with 
another man who disagreed with him as to the fairness of 
his comments on the conduct of Baylor University.* 

Ten years more pass, and then in 1908 we find the words 
cropping up once more. This time 7he Champion of Fair 
Play: a Journal Devoted to the Interests of the Liquor Trade, 
in its issue of 15 February, 1908, proclaims “Lincoln not a 
prohibitionist,” but rather ‘“‘a bartender,” a “‘can rusher,” 
a rebuker of “the temperance people.” It tells at length how 
“the Prohibs claim Lincoln as their own, and at their 
national convention in 1904 saw fit to glorify Abraham 


Complete Works, New York, 1898, XII, 236-7. Speeches and Writings, New York, 
1908, I, 396. 


*Brann settled in Waco about 1894. No reply came to a query I sent to the post- 
master at Hillsboro in September 1950, asking if he had any suggestion as to persons in 
his city probably able to help fix the date either from his own memory or from newspaper 
or other sources. Thanks to Mr. M. B. Lamar, librarian of the University of Texas, | 
learned of a Master’s thesis in typescript in the Library, dated August 1938, written by 
John Ralph Whitaker on “W. C. Brann: his life and influence in Texas,” but this gave no 
help as to dating the Hillsboro lecture. 
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Lincoln as a Prohibitionist. The following utterances of 
Lincoln were prominently displayed as proof of his harmony 
with the prohibition idea.” 

Then follow two quotations from the address of 22 Febru- 
ary, 1842, fifty words in the first, forty-seven in the second. 
After that we find a half-column telling how “The Indi- 
anapolis News traces these utterances to a meeting of the 
Washington [sic] Society of Springfield, Ill., and shows that 
Lincoln was making a plea for ‘personal temperance and 
moral suasion as against abusive or compulsory methods.’ ” 

The Champion then notes how in 1842 Lincoln spoke of 
the advance of “temperance” as compared with the ex- 
cessive use of liquors in his early years, and quotes his say- 
ing that “Intoxicating liquors were recognized by everybody, 
used by everybody, repudiated by nobody. . . . Universal 
public opinion not only tolerated but recognized and adopted 
its use.” 

This is an honest and accurate quotation from the 1842 
address. The Champion explains that “In this same address 
Lincoln criticized the methods of arbitrary reformers when 
he said ‘When the conduct of man is designed to be influ- 
enced, persuasion, kind, unassuming persuasion, should ever 
be adopted. . . . If you would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are his sincere friend.’” In the next 
paragraph it adds, also within quotation marks and appar- 
ently as part of the same address: “Prohibition will work 
great injury to the cause of temperance . . . A prohibition 
law strikes a blow at the very principles on which our gov- 
ernment was founded.” Unfortunately The Champion fails 
to cite the text it used for joining the last quotation with 
those from the 1842 speech. 

Its next issue, 22 February, carries at the top of page I: 
“Listen to the voice of Abraham Lincoln: ‘Prohibition will 
work great injury to the cause of temperance. ... I will 
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continue to fight for the rights of man,’ ”’ this as a six-column 
spread, though once more with no indication of source. 

Mine eyes have seen the text of The Champion story and 
will vouch for the accuracy of the quotation here given. 
They have found likewise part of this quotation in the 
Nicolay-Hay text of the speech before the Washingtonian 
Society on 22 February, 1842. The last part of the quotation 
will be recognized as from the Atlanta handbill of November, 
1887. Nowhere but in 7he Champion of this February, 
1908, issue have they beheld the two dwelling together as 
one body and one soul. 

Diligent search by myself, by the Indianapolis Public 
Library, by The Indianapolis News fails to bring to light just 
where in the News files one is to find its tracing of these 
quotations to a meeting of the Washington (Washingtonian) 
Society. I have failed also when I tried to learn from Mr. 
Halle direct. 

That Robert J. Halle, editor of The Champion, wrote the 


story just quoted is shown by a pamphlet signed by him as 
author now in the Library of Congress, received there on 19 
February, 1909. The title is “Lincoln and the Liquor 
Question.” Below a portrait of Lincoln on the title page is 
printed “‘‘It is not the use of a bad thing, but the abuse of a 


999 


very good thing,’” and then follows “compiled from the 
most reliable authorities, by Robert J. Halle.” The pam- 
phlet was printed in Chicago for “the Literary Bureau of the 
National Liquor League of America,” and it came to the 
Library of Congress from the “Liquor Dealers’ Protective 
Association.” 

On pages 3 and 4 we find: 

A year ago the writer published an article in the “Champion” on “Lin- 
coln as a Saloon keeper,” which aroused the ire of some very staunch 
prohibitionists who took exception to the following quotation from a 
speech of Lincoln: 
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“Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is 
a species of intemperance within itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of 
reason, in that it attempts to control a man’s appetite by legislation, and 
in making crimes out of things that are not crimes. A prohibition law 
strikes a blow at the very principles on which our government was 
founded.” 

Mr. Alonzo E. Wilson, chairman of the Prohibition Committee of 
Illinois, offered $50 for proof of the authority of the above message, 
while the Rev. Royal W. Raymond, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of the State of Washington (who has since resigned under 
a cloud), offered $100 reward ‘for the citation of any accepted authority 
wherein may be found the words of Abraham Lincoln,’ as quoted above. 
Mr. Raymond just now does not care what Lincoln said. 

This indignant protest on the part of the prohibitionists caused a 
general research into the Lincoln archives at Springfield which resulted 
not only in the absolute proof of the trustfulness of the above quotation, 
but in the production of the most positive proof that Lincoln was not 
only a moderate drinker but an opponent of prohibition and local 


option. 


The pamphlet goes on to reproduce a page from the ledger 


of Corneau & Diller, Springfield druggists, charging Lincoln 
in 1853 for the sale of 4% pints of brandy on one occasion 
and 2 quarts on another, along with cream of tartar, sarsa- 
parilla, and other drugs. 

The word about “absolute proof” of our quotation as 
utterance of Lincoln cheered me, of course, and for further 
light about it I turned to Dr. Paul M. Angle, so long in 
charge of the Lincoln material in Springfield and now Secre- 
tary and Director of the Chicago Historical Society. As to 
the assertion by Mr. Halle, Dr. Angle wrote on the 5th of 
May, 1950, that he can say definitely that there is nothing in 
Springfield to support this statement, that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the Lincoln material there, and that he can 
make this statement with no qualification. 

Ten years or so passed between Atlanta in 1887 and Brann 
at Hillsboro, Texas; another ten between Texas with Brann, 
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and Chicago with Halle. It is not so long after 1908/9 until 
the quotation swings up again. In 1911 the Reverend 
William F. Crispin, D.D., brought out in Akron, Ohio, “A 
new Historical Lecture,” and on page 4 he calls the words 
“a spurious paragraph,” and says “A certain paragraph 
which the liquor people pretend to quote from Lincoln is 
undoubtedly a forgery; they never cite the time of his saying 
it and it was never heard of until during the Prohibition 
campaign in Atlanta, Ga., nearly twenty-five years after 
Lincoln’s death.” 

Another Ohio addition to the circle comes just about this 
time in a pamphlet by Samuel Wilson published at Wester- 
ville by the American Issue Publishing Company with title 
Abraham Lincoln: an Apostle of Temperance and Prohibition. 
On pages 12-14 we find the quotation in full, a report that 
Nicolay and Hay say they cannot find it, and then, from 


Mr. Wilson: 


Nevertheless the liquor press continue to repeat this nasty slander 
with each recurrence of Lincoln’s birthday anniversary. It was recently 
repeated by the Champion of Fair Play, a liquor Journal published 
in the city of Chicago, with the accompanying statement that Lincoln 
was not only a liquor dealer and barkeeper, but a can-rusher as well; 
and the National Model License League, under the management of 
Col. T. M. Gilmore, editor of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, the 
leading liquor journal of the country, has joined in circulating the same 
malicious slander upon the good name and fame of our greatest native 
American. 

Notwithstanding this overwhelming array of evidence, from the 
mouth and pen of the martyred President himself, from a vice president, 
from his son, from three private secretaries, from White House attachés, 
from his law partner, and from a long array of biographers who have 
made a careful study of his life and his work, the ghoulish liquor traffic 
will continue to attempt to bolster up their fast-dying cause by dragging 
in the mire the name and fame of one whom all patriotic Americans 
honor and love. There surely ought to be a law that will severely punish 
those who defame and scandalize the good name and reputation of the 
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dead, just the same as there is a law to protect the living, and just as 
there is a law that will protect the bodies of the dead. Were there such a 
law, the very first to come before the tribunal of justice, would be the 
liquor traffic for their oft-repeated defamation of the good name of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Wilson pamphlet accepts also (page 11) the Merwin 
statement of 1904 that Lincoln in 1855 campaigned for an 
Illinois ““Maine law,” which, to be sure, is but incidental to 
our theme. It accepts fully in confirmation of this “Maine 
law” campaign word from John G. Wooley in 1914 that he 
remembered Lincoln’s being in Paris, Illinois, in 1855 and 
saying he had promised to make a temperance speech. No 
one else seems to have any such recollection, and if Lincoln 
did take part in this movement his connection has no con- 
firmation from other records, nor does it fit into his other- 
wise full schedules as noted by newspaper reports or other 
documents. 

Note too how the Wilson quotation uses “prohibitory 
law” rather than the more usual “prohibition.” The refer- 
ence to The Champion article as “recently repeated” shows 
that it must have been written not long after February, 
1908. The Lincoln secretary phrase follows closely the Hay 
report to the New York Jndependent of January, 1888. The 
mention of Vice-president Wilson, of “‘his son,” of “three 
private secretaries,” of White House attachés, of “the law 
years,” all must refer to other sides of the question than 
to our particular inquiry. Colonel Gilmore must have used 
other mediums for his movement than his Circu/ar, unless my 
search of his publication has been wickedly careless. 

Ohio and 1911 rise again when C. A. Windle, of Chicago, 
editor of Brann’s Iconoclast, and sworn enemy of the 
Reverend Billy Sunday, tells us Why Prohibition 1s wrong. 
Folly, Failure, and Fallacies of Prohibition, a sixteen-page 
pamphlet published in Chicago reporting a speech he made 
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at Portsmouth, Ohio, 28 September, 1911. At the start he 
assures us that “The speech was reported verbatim and 
printed complete in the Portsmouth Daily Times, with 
accompanying sketches by Shonkwiler.” At the end he says: 
“In conclusion, I want to quote a word or two from Abraham 
Lincoln, who in 1840 was a member of the Illinois Legislature. 
A Mr. Murphy introduced a state-wide prohibition bill. 
Mr. Lincoln moved to lay this bill on the table. You will find 
this record in the House Journal for Dec. 19, 1840. In support- 
ing his motion Mr. Lincoln went on record in opposition to the 
prohibition idea because he said it would work great injury 
to the cause of temperance and struck a death blow at the 
foundation principles of our Republic” (page 15). 

We know that Lincoln moved to table a motion in 
December, 1840. The House Journal is plain as to that. 
It is not plain what was said in debate or where Mr. Windle 
learned what Lincoln said in support of his motion or what 
moved Lincoln to take such a step. 

Just a little more than three years later we find the 
quotation rising to the dignity of mention in debate in the 
House of Representatives in Washington. In this matter 
we are fortunate to have a Congressional Record and thus 
to be sure of an official report of both action and speeches. 
On page 544, column 2, of the Record for 22 December, 1914, 
we find this from the lips of Congressman Robert L. Henry 
of Texas: 

Let me quote Abraham Lincoln on this subject: “Prohibition will 
work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is a species of intem- 
perance within itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of reason, in that it 
attempts to control man’s appetite by legislation and makes a crime of 


things that are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes a blow at the very 
principles on which our Government was founded.” 


These words were spoken as the Gentleman from Texas 
was quoting a large array of authorities in opposition to 
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prohibition, the occasion being the debate on the amend- 
ment to the federal constitution proposed by Congressman 
Hobson forbidding traffic in liquor the country over. At 
the fall of the gavel early in the morning as the Speaker 
called the House to order, he warned all to prepare them- 
selves for ten hours of solid and earnest oratory and elo- 
quence. Congressman Henry had the floor at the opening 
but relinquished it graciously to many before he spoke. 
His Record remarks fail to show any citations in support of 
his position, but in that respect he differed not a whit frem 
his fellow speakers. 

It was some eight years later that the quotation came to 
my attention, and on the 11th of July, 1922, I wrote to 
Judge Henry at his home in Texas. No reply came, nor was 
the letter returned as undeliverable. A second query 
brought results, in shape of typed copies of two letters 
passing between him and the Saint Louis Globe-Democrat. 
That paper had written him on the 13th of December, 1922, 
asking on behalf of a reader just what was the authority for 
this quotation. He replied on the 15th from Houston with 
a copy of his speech printed in the Record of 22 December, 
1914, and as to his authority he went on to say that “my 
present recollection is that I culled the language out of a 
magazine article or newspaper statement, the title of which 
does not now come to mind. If I were in Washington City, 
I might trace this article in the material available at the 
Library of Congress. At any rate, | had some authentic 
information at the time.”’ He added that at the suggestion 
of Robert R. Hitt, a colleague in the House, he turned to 
the Illinois House Journals and found that Lincoln (no date 
quoted) had moved to table an amendment to a bill to 
amend an act to regulate tavern and grocery licenses. The 
amendment would have substituted complete prohibition 
for the licensing fee fixed by the bill before the House. 
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“This clearly demonstrates that Abraham Lincoln was 
against Prohibition. . . . The truth of history should not be 
perverted, and I here submit to you the indisputable 
record of history. Thus it is demonstrated that Mr. 
Lincoln did lead the opposition to state-wide prohibition 
during the year of 1840 in Illinois.”” He closed with a 
hope his letter might be printed. The Globe-Democrat re- 
ported to me on the 8th of August, 1950, that the office 
records had not traced a published letter from the Gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Seven years of quiet seem to have followed 1914, and then 
in 1921 we find a ripple when F. G. R. Gordon gives us his 
Prohibition .. . its Failure (n. p., 1921), and in it reminds us 
of the brandy purchase, and then adds that “It has been 
contended by many that Mr. Lincoln was a prohibitionist, 
and that furthermore, when he was quoted as having said 
that ‘Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of 
temperance,’ he was being charged with something which 
he did not utter.” In order to prove the claims of the 
disciples of Personal Liberty and personal rights that Mr. 
Lincoln not only opposed the doctrine of Prohibition, 
but that occasionally he even took a drink, Mr. Gordon 
quotes the druggist’s record of 1853 when Lincoln bought 
4 pints and 2 quarts of brandy. Mr. Gordon says noth- 
ing as to what Lincoln did with the brandy or why he 
bought it. 

This year brings another ripple, and that from a 
quarter not usually looked on as authority for things of 
this kind, none other than the original Life, the organ of 
John Ames Mitchell and Edward S. Martin, the weekly 
stimulant and irritant many of us looked for so eagerly in 
bygone days. 

Life does print the quotation on the next to the last page 
of its issue of 29 December, 1921, beginning with the usual 
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“Prohibition will work great injury” and closing with 
“principles on which our government was founded.” To 
run it down calls for careful search, persistent reading of 
line after line, but patience pays, rejoicing you with the 
display space there on the next to the last page sandwiched 
in between the “Neighborly Amenities” of Mrs. Skinner 
and Mrs. Snapp as they settle the affairs of the nation over 
the back fence; between this choice bit above and below 
comes the advertisement of Bell-ans as sure relief for indi- 
gestion. Mrs. Skinner’s and Mrs. Snapp’s remarks are 
credited to the Boston Transcript of an unspecified date. 
Lincoln must be accepted with Life itself as final authority. 

If it is fair to call the 1921 remarks “ripples,”’ one must 
search earnestly for a fitting phrase to measure or sketch 
the sweep of currents and the height and depth of the waves 
that break out in the years immediately to follow. 

In this connection remember how the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was submitted to the States for action on 18 December, 
1917, was declared in effect on the 16th of January, 1920, 
was kept (on the books) until the 5th of December, 1933. 
Recall too how during 1917 to 1933 where two or three of us 
were gathered together we found ourselves sooner or later 
arrayed and panoplied into pros or cons about nothing more 
inevitably than the repeal of that amendment. And, 
during that time the applause for this Lincoln sentiment was 
equaled only by the vigor of its denunciation as a forgery, a 
fraud, an imposition, horrid to think of, on the good name 
of a great man. And, this interest in the quotation was 
reflected in the spread of appearance of support or denounce- 
ment in every medium known to man, printed page or lec- 
ture platform, rising to its height in the early twenties. 

The advertisements of the National Association against 
the Eighteenth Amendment began to greet us in the news- 
papers early in 1922. For instance, the Missouri Branch of 
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the national association sponsored an advertisement in the 
Saint Louts Globe-Democrat of Thursday, 16 February, 
1922 (page 6) reading (except for the list of “‘a few of our 
members and fellow-workers,” 97 in all): 


Citizens! Help Us to End Prohibition. It is destroying civil liberty 
through creating a Federal army of spies and inquisitors; it has over- 
whelmed our courts with cases; it has filled our jails and hospitals; it has 
created a nation-wide traffic in impure strong drink; it has brought 
forth graft and corruption in high places; it has made this a nation of 
hypocrites and brought law into disrepute. 

“Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance....A 
prohibition law strikes a blow at the very principles on which our 
Government was founded.—Abraham Lincoln.” 

A campaign of organized protest for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act is the only remedy for present condi- 
tions. 

We oppose the return of the saloon. 

Will you support a National movement by becoming a member of the 
Missouri Branch Association Against the Prohibition Amendment? 

Every member counts—we need you. 

Fill out the blank below, attach membership fee of $1.00 and mail 
to us today. Membership Card and button will be sent to you. Wear the 
button. 

Then follows the blank for enrollment, not copied here. 
Later in the same year the newspaper wrote on the 13th of 
November to Congressman Henry asking on behalf of a 
subscriber just where he had found “the” quotation. His 
letters in reply have been quoted already. 

Detroit followed Saint Louis with a similar advertisement 
just a few days later. On Saturday, the 25th of February, 
1922, The Detroit Free Press gave its readers the following 
letter: 

To the Editor: That a multitude of American homes are today en- 
joying more comfort, happiness and less poverty as a result of the 
abolition of saloons, we must admit, but a brief survey of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is not so encouraging. 
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It is a law that demands respect, but does it command respect? Is a 
law that is surreptitiously negotiated by 19 per cent of the people 
(thereby usurping the rights of the other 81 per cent), a sound law?—a 
law that refutes the sublime diction of Abraham Lincoln, viz: ‘A govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people’—a law that creates an 
unbounded latitude for the enrichment of its enforcing officers, instigating 
a most deplorable and degrading traffic in poisoned liquor. Is this a 
desirable law? 

The physician, if he prescribes brandy in emergencies, to obtain the 
same, violates the law unless he submits to red tape, the implication of 
which presupposes him to be a criminal, and which ought to be resented 
by every conscientious physician. 

A law that is treated with the utmost levity, the basic principle of 
which is depotism, a law that says to you that you must not make and 
drink a wholesome beverage prescribed by that law, is a travesty and 
mockery of our constitution, and here is what Abraham Lincoln said 
of just that law: 

“Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. ...A 
prohibition law strikes a blow at the very principles on which our 
government was founded.” 

I am sure, my dear reader, that you will concur in the statement that 
this law, as it stands, ought to be abrogated. 


Albert Messner, M.D. Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Two days later, on Monday, the 27th, the paper carried 
a three-quarter column advertisement of the National 
Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, headed 
“What Lincoln Said About Prohibition,” followed by a 
portrait of Lincoln, and then “Prohibition will work great 
injury to the cause of temperance. . . . A Prohibition law 
strikes a blow at the very principles on which our govern- 
ment was founded.” And then comes the statement that 
“Beer and wine, Manufacturer to Consumer. No Saloons! 
will do more to further the cause of temperance than 
all the legislation that could be enacted by the militant re- 
formers in a century,” with ardent appeal for membership 
and support. 
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The usual counterattack opened soon, on the 2nd of 
March, with a letter from G. L. Conley, dated the 25th of 
February, headed “Doubts the authenticity of Lincoln 
quotation.” It runs: 

Permit me to set Dr. Messner right in the communication published 
today, in which he quotes Abraham Lincoln as being against prohibition. 
The Doctor was possibly not aware that the liquor advocates who have 
used the quotation have been challenged again and again to name the 
speech or the document in which Lincoln gave utterance to those words, 
and they have never been able to produce the evidence. It is doubtless 
a forgery and a slander on the good name of Lincoln. 

No more from the Michigan leaders, but the quotation 
here given us served as basis for the following in the Standard 
Encyclopedia of the Alcohol Problem (Westerville, Ohio, IV 
[1928]), p. 1559: 

In support of the charge that Lincoln was opposed to Prohibition, 
Robert D. Wardell, secretary of the National Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment, writing in the Detroit Free Press of March 3, 
1922, said: “Permit me to set G. L. Conley right regarding the authen- 
ticity of Abraham Lincoln’s statement on prohibition. It was made in a 
speech in opposition to the state-wide prohibition bill introduced in the 
Illinois state legislature, of which he was a member in 1840. The bill 
was defeated by the House on a vote of 78 to 8. These are Lincoln’s 
actual words: ‘Prohibition will work great injury . . . you propose to 
enact.’” 

The Encyclopedia goes on to say: 

This would sound quite convincing, if true. However, Dr. Porter 
s shown that this alleged statement by Lincoln was first printed on a 
handbills and circulated in 1887 in Atlanta, Ga., during an exciting 
hcampaign to close the saloons of that city. 

It adds that Nicolay and Hay had been unable to au- 
thenticate the words by means of any of their Lincoln docu- 
ments, and quotes the reply from the Illinois State Historical 
Society that it “‘can find no record of any quotation ‘Pro- 
hibition will work great injury ...’ in any of the newspapers 
or published speeches of Abraham Lincoln. In the House 
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Journal of 1839-40 there is the record on the vote of the 
Murphy bill, no speeches being given, nor is there anything 
published in the Springfield papers of that date.”” The Small 
affidavit is mentioned, but of that more later. 

And now, in 1922, with total prohibition (legally) in effect 
for two years we shall find the scattering and rather casual 
notes on Lincoln and his views about prohibition swell to a 
loud and strongly emotional chorus. 

On 29 January, 1922, the New York Tribune carried a 
letter from Hudson Maxim, dated Maxim Park, Landing, 
N. J., Jan. 24th, 1922, with the heading by the Tribune 
copy reader “ ‘Denatured Americans’ Hudson Maxim at 
the Maximum of Indignation.” Nearly two columns 
long, the letter spoke thrillingly of the struggle for personal 
liberty this land had carried on for generations, of Wash- 
ington’s advice to General Braddock, contrasting that with 
the way “denatured descendants of a Daniel Boone, an 
Ethan Allen, an Israel Putnam, a Patrick Henry now sees 
his home entered without a warrant, and by the merest 
suspicion searched and ransacked, from cellar to garret, by 
some contemptible weasel of prohibition.”” He ended with a 
call: “O denatured Americans, awaken! Break from the 
thraldom that is fast smothering the last spark of manhood 
in your souls. Raise a new battle cry of freedom, personal 
liberty, inviolability of the home, and patriotism—one and 
inseparable!” 

To this tempered appeal Mr. Samuel Wilson replied in the 
Tribune, which in turn brought forth a second letter from 
Mr. Maxim dated the 13th of February and printed on the 
19th. In this we find a passage that by this time seems to 
have a familiar sound: Mr. Wilson has quoted something 
attributed to Abraham Lincoln, in an attempt to throw the 
weight of Lincoln’s mighty influence on the side of prohibi- 
tion. Lincoln was not a prohibitionist, as witness the follow- 
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ing statement quoted from what Abraham Lincoln actually 
did say upon the subject: “Prohibition will work great 
injury ... government was founded.” 

To this came a Wilson reply printed on the 26th of Febru- 
ary. It may be summarized as saying that a quotation from 
Lincoln on temperance cited by Wilson was accurate and 
authentic in spite of the Maxim denial, it being part of the 
1842 address. He adds that “Mr. Maxim makes an awful 
break in quoting the following miserable forgery as the 
words of Lincoln,” quoting our well recalled statement in 
full, and adding “‘I have given chapter and verse for my 
Lincoln quotation. I will make this proposition: I will 
donate $100 to any reputable inebriate asylum that Mr. 
Maxim may select (if one be left in the Sahara of Prohibition) 
if he will find the above statement in any speech, letter or 
public statement of Abraham Lincoln, or quoted by any 
reputable historian or biographer of Lincoln; provided that 
Mr. Maxim will donate a like amount to the Anti-Saloon 
League of New Jersey if he is unable to find it.” 

Wilson goes on to speak about the Atlanta handbills and 
quotes one of John Hay’s statements that neither he nor 
Nicolay had ever found the passage in the material they 
were working with. His final paragraph follows so closely a 
paragraph in the Wilson pamphlet noted before with title 
Abraham Lincoln: an Apostle of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion as to make almost certain that the Wilson of one is 
author of the other. 

No satisfaction, however, for Mr. Maxim, his reply of 
2 March appearing in the 7ribune of the sth, and saying 
among other things that ““Mr. Wilson says that I deny the 
truthfulness of his Lincoln quotation. I did not deny 
the truthfulness of it. I let Lincoln do it himself. But 
Mr. Wilson questions the authenticity of my Lincoln 
quotation, and wants to know where I got it. I quoted 
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from Life of December 29, 1921—a reputable and reliable 
New York Publication.” He talks also at length about 
Lincoln and liquor, mentions the counter offers of Wilson 
and himself for donations to worthy causes, but says nothing 
more about the matter now concerning us. 

Thus ends the exchange between Hudson Maxim and 
Samuel Wilson, but it does not end this particular news- 
paper battle. On the 12th of March the 7ribune gives us a 
letter from Mr. Charles T. White, dated at Brooklyn, 8 
March, a long discussion of Lincoln in relation to liquor, 
saying “In an extended investigation I find that what 
appears to have been the earliest use of this quotation was in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Lincoln and the Liquor Question,’ 
compiled by Robert J. Halle. ... There is no date or place 
indicating where or when the pamphlet was printed.” 
Earlier mention of this pamphlet here shows it came from 
Chicago about 1909. 

Mr. Maxim wrote nothing more on this point that I have 
found, but did not forget it, his secretary writing four 
years later, in February, 1926, to ask The New York 
Public Library what help it could give in locating the 
quotation taken by Mr. Maxim from Life of December, 
1921. The reply could say little more than that the query 
had posed a problem unsolved by the Library, give such 
information it had found, hope a final solution might be not 
too far distant. 

This exchange of letters in the first two months of 1922 
saw even hotter sparks fly later in the year. On the 12th of 
March, the New York Times reported (page 3 of the editorial 
section of that Sunday issue) a statement given out the day 
before by the Reverend Dr. Charles Scanlon, General Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare, insisting that the quotation is false, he having 
found that the words were “first published in a circular 
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issued by the liquor men of Atlanta, Georgia, as an appeal 
to the Negroes tu vote against prohibition,” and cites the 
Reverend Duncan C. Milner as sending copies of the circular 
to Nicolay and Hay who gave the usual reply. 

This all started a chain of reactions that spread far and 
wide in short order, indeed coming down into our own times. 
Apropos of the Scanlon statement in the paper of the 12th 
of March, the 7imes printed on Saturday, 8 April (page 14) 
a letter from Mr. Charles Tabor Stout, dated, New York, 
5 April, 1922, asserting that “the Prohibitionists seem to 
have forgotten that Abraham Lincoln led the opposition to 
State-wide prohibition in Illinois in 1840. There is no dis- 
puting the official records of the Illinois Legislature. And 
from these records it appears that Mr. Lincoln himself made 
the motion by which State-wide prohibition in Illinois was 
defeated by a vote of 75 to 8.” 

The Stout letter led Professor Max Farrand to write from 
New Haven on the 11th of April to The New York Public 
Library saying that he long had been “‘very curious about” 
this matter, had noted that the quotations from the record 
cited by Mr. Stout did not include the words attributed to 
Lincoln, and now asked just what the official journal set 
forth in action and debate. 

Professor Farrand wrote on the 11th, and the Library 
replied on the 12th that Lincoln had made the motion to 
table the amendment, as Mr. Stout said, but that as the Jour- 
nal gave no report of debate or speeches, it could scarcely be 
authority for the remarks quoted. The office memorandum 
on which the reply was based noted that “Mr. Stout told 
me by telephone that Lincoln had made this statement on 
this occasion for the following reasons: First, Lincoln ex- 
pressed similar sentiments in his address before the Spring- 
field Washingtonian Society on February 22, 1842 (Nicolay 
and Hay’s “Complete Works” of Lincoln, volume 1, pages 
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57-64); Second, the statement is attributed to Lincoln by 
Congressman Robert L. Henry as recorded in the Congres- 
sional Record, December 22, 1914, page 544. ‘To be sure, 
this does not say that Lincoln uttered these sentiments on 
this occasion, but Mr. Stout is sure he did because his 
motion to table the amendment was so eminently fitting a 
response to such a sentiment. When I telephoned Mr. 
Stout today to ask if he had any more conclusive connection 
than the Henry quotation, he said he was just writing to 
Congressman Henry at Waco, Texas, asking for his author- 
ity, and if Mr. Stout gets further information from Mr. 
Henry he promises to let us know.” 

Nothing further came from Mr. Stout, and on the 11th of 
July the Library wrote him asking if he had heard more, also 
to Mr. Henry to ask if he recalled his authority for the 
quotation he had used eight years before. No reply from 
either then, but it may be recalled that earlier in this tale 
is told the results of the exchange of letters between the 
Library and Mr. Henry in March, 1926, and how then Mr. 
Henry sent copies of his letter to the Saint Louis Globe- 
Democrat in December, 1922. 

It may be noted that Mr. Stout in his letter printed in the 
Times said that Dr. Scanlon denied “the authenticity of a 
statement by Abraham Lincoln quoted from The Con- 
gressional Record.” Dr. Scanlon’s printed statement says 
nothing about the Congressional Record. This led to trying 
to locate the original manuscript of Dr. Scanlon’s release, 
first by a query to the Presbyterian Board to ask if office files 
showed the text as sent out. Once more, however, did I 
learn I had waited too long. Dr. Scanlon had died and the 
Board has been dissolved. Mr. Guy S. Klett, Research 
Historian of the Presbyterian Church, was kind enough to 
write from his office in Philadelphia, 20 March, 1950, en- 
closing two quotations from Moral Welfare, a periodical 
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edited by Dr. Scanlon. The first may be passed over here, a 
notice of the appearance of Lincoln and Liquor by Dr. 
Milner, making no mention of our quotation. 

Though the second gives no light on the original text of 
the release printed by the Times, 12 March, 1922, it does 
sound a familiar note. It may be summarized as saying 
that “The organized opponents of prohibition have been 
industriously circulating an alleged statement by Abraham 
Lincoln against prohibition. This statement first made its 
appearance many years ago, in a local option contest in the 
south. It has since done service in Nebraska and South 
Dakota, and other places.”” The “wets” have “gone so far 
as to declare that the speech was reported on page 136 of the 
Records of the [Illinois] Legislature for 1840.”” Nicolay and 
Hay in former days and the Secretary of State of Illinois on 
23 June, 1922, all report no record of the quotation in Lincoln 
papers or other official documents. This paragraph from 
Moral Welfare of September, 1922, page 3 of that issue, 
could not have been seen by Mr. Stout when he wrote to the 
Times on the 5th of April. 

Note too that Dr. Scanlon says here that the quotation 
had appeared in Nebraska and South Dakota. We have heard 
about the latter, but I have not located anything more than 
this about Nebraska; not to lack of effort, however. 

Failing once more to locate the original of the release, | 
turned to Dr. Scanlon’s brother, the Reverend David 
Howard Scanlon, of Durham, North Carolina. He wrote 
that he had none of his brother’s papers, nor had he any 
idea of their fate or location. 

These last few references to the quotation came early in 
1922. The summer brings heavy artillery to follow what 
may seem hitherto merely small arms practice. On the 
11th of July, 1922, the New York Times carried in its subur- 
ban edition, but not in the regular city issues, a news story 
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headed “‘Lincoln wet defense declared to be a hoax. Minister 
Gives Out Affidavit That Quotation Was Fabricated for 
Georgia Campaign.” The “Minister” was the Reverend 
Dr. Duncan C. Milner, of Chicago, and the text of the release 
then printed was based on an affidavit signed by Sam W. 
Small at Alexandria, Virginia, 6 June, 1922. It may be sum- 
marized as saying that Small had lived in Atlanta in 1887, 
had taken active part in the local option election of No- 
vember, knew of the wide distribution of circulars evidently 
designed to swing the Negro vote against prohibition. They 
showed a picture of Lincoln freeing the slave, and were 
headed “For Liberty! Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation.” 
Below the picture appeared within quotation marks our 
familiar quotation beginning “prohibition will work great 
injury” and ending “I will continue to fight for the rights of 
man.” Then came an appeal to the “colored voter” to take 
Lincoln’s advice, “Look to your rights! Read and act! 
Vote for the sale!” 

He went on to tell about the offer of a reward for proof 
of the genuineness, the lack of any response as to that. “Some 
time after the excitements of the campaign had disap- 
peared,”” John B. Goodwin told Small that he had devised 
the circular, composed the text, directed the circulation 
and distribution of the sheets “‘so as to attract the adhesion 
of the colored voters.’’ Goodwin was later Mayor of Atlanta, 
and had died in Baltimore “in a very recent year” as Grand 
Scribe of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

The photostat positive of the affidavit was sent to The 
New York Public Library by Dr. Milner on the 19th of July 
in reply to a letter from the Library. The Library explained 
that it had many queries about the quotation, having 
answered on the day the dispatch appeared a letter from 
New Zealand asking about the correctness of the quotation. 
This New Zealand inquiry was answered by giving a tran- 
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script of the story in the Times, referring also to pages 76- 
79 of Dr. Milner’s Lincoln and Liquor. 

A few months later I happened to be in Chicago and tried 
to get more details about the affidavit by talk with Dr. 
Milner, but found he had gone to Florida for the winter; 
wrote him there and got reply four years later, dated the 
31st of March, 1926, that he knew nothing more about the 
case than was set forth in the affidavit. 

Much the same record clings to the tale of trying to talk 
with Mr. Small, both of us assuring the other we hoped to 
get together in Washington, but I missing him when I tried, 
he writing at length on the 22nd of March, 1926, that he 
had no copy of the handbill described in the affidavit, knew 
of no person or place where one could be found; like Dr. 
Milner knew nothing more than the sworn testimony now 


before the world. 
Mr. Grady had happily been spared from persecution by 
dying in 1889. As it had been Goodwin through whom Grady 


had got the loan that let him buy a quarter-interest in the 
Constitution, it seemed not wholly improbable that the men 
knew one another, and so with high hopes I turned to the 
life of Grady told by Professor Raymond B. Nixon (New 
York: Knopf, 1943), but the book said nothing about this 
incident, and the author wrote in 1944 that he knew nothing 
on this point. 

Colonel Goodwin, the affidavit says, had “‘died in office in 
a very recent year” before 1922. Thanks to help from the 
staff of the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore I got in touch 
at last with Mr. Harold Simms Goodwin, grandson of 
Colonel Goodwin. This all took time and called for more 
than one or two letters, but on 7 April, 1944, Mr. Goodwin 
wrote that ke knew of no letters or papers left by his grand- 
father helpful in this connection. His grandfather had 
talked with him freely about his life in Atlanta, but he re- 
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called nothing about the 1887 election, nor did he know just 
when or why the talk took place between his grandfather 
and Sam W. Small that served as basis for the affidavit. He 
added that his grandfather was fond of citing a man he knew 
who said he never touched liquor—except when he happened 
to be sick or well or wanted it—but he was sure his grand- 
father had never talked to him about Lincoln and liquor. 
He was interested enough in the matter to promise to keep 
it all in mind and to let me know of developments. In Aug- 
ust, 1950, he told me he had nothing more to report. 

The Sovereign Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows was kind enough to report from its office in Balti- 
more that Colonel Goodwin had indeed been Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Georgia, 1879-1880, Deputy Grand 
Sire, 1900-1902, Grand Sire, 1902-1904, had been appointed 
Grand Secretary of the Sovereign Grand Lodge on 12 May, 
1905, and had served as such until his death, 12 May, 1921. 
He had been born on the 22nd of September, 1850. None of 
the staff in service at the time of my query had ever worked 
with Colonel Goodwin or recalled any oflice traditions 
about him or his reminiscences. 

I turned to Mr. Henry L. Mencken as a newspaper man 
with wide connections, hoping he had friends that might 
recall the campaign. He replied, 2 May, 1944, that his 
Atlanta friends had by that time either died or moved 
away, adding that he felt the “affidavit is probably of 
dubious weight. It offers at best only third-hand informa- 
tion. Such problems are really maddening. I encounter 
one now and then in my investigations of the American 
language, and sometimes it keeps me jumping for months.” 

Yes, I was willing to admit that this had kept me “jump- 
ing” for two or three months, at least. 

Thanks to Miss Fanny D. Hinton, retired librarian of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, I got in touch with friends 
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possibly able to supplement the Small affidavit by their own 
recollections. Mr. John Ashley Jones, Ex-Governor John 
M. Slaton, Mr. Robert B. Blackburn, all listened patiently 
and sympathizingly, all had either nothing to offer or felt 
that failure to reply would be answer enough. Walter 
McElreath, Esq., felt the inquiry had real interest, said he 
knew nothing about it himself, knew Major [sic] Goodwin 
well, had never heard him speak about the Lincoln quota- 
tion, had never seen any of the handbills. As chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Atlanta Historical Society he 
would report as to help from their collections or publications. 
He went on to say (31 March, 1950) that “my private 
opinion is that Lincoln never did make the statement which 
you quote. Mr. Jack J. Spalding, now deceased, was interested 
in the liquor election to which you refer and has talked to me 
many times about it. I know that the liquor people resorted 
to all manner of tricks in the election, and I would not be at 
all surprised if somebody did put such an appeal to the ne- 


groes as you quote, having invented it for the occasion.” 


It was heartening to get such a reply, not surprising to see 
that no further word reached me. 

An earlier effort to talk with contemporaries had much 
the same result. A hot Saturday afternoon in April, 1923, 
saw me in Atlanta trying to find someone on the staff of the 
Constitution that might know something about November, 
1887. That was too far back, but it did lead to my writing 
to Eugene R. Black, Esq., of Atlanta on the 2nd of May. His 
reply came a year later, on the 30th of June, 1924, through 
Mr. J. R. Holliday, who had been secretary to Mr. Grady 
and at the time he wrote was advertising manager of the 
newspaper. 

Mr. Holliday said that as he recalled it “along about 1886 
or 1887 we had in Atlanta a heated campaign pro and con 
on the liquor question. Mr. Henry W. Grady, who was 
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managing editor of the Constitution at that time, took an 
extraordinary interest in this campaign and Captain Evan 
P. Howell, who was editor and chief of the Constitution also 
took quite an active part in the campaign. Each of these 
gentlemen, although being on the same paper, were on 
different sides of the question. My recollection is that John 
B. Goodmen [sic], who was at one time Mayor of Atlanta, 
was very active in this campaign. I don’t recall the circular 
ascribed to Mr. Goodman and if the files of the Constitution 
at that time were looked up I| doubt if they would show this 
circular. Even were the files to show the circular in question 
doubtless the statement itself would appear credited to 
Lincoln without telling where this statement was made. 
You, of course, know that in campaigns such as I have in- 
dicated, statements are made frequently without taking 
trouble to give specific data as to where the information was 
obtained.” 

Yes, I agreed that if the “files” did “‘show the circular in 
question” the statement itself would doubtlessly be “‘cred- 
ited to Lincoln without telling where this statement was 
made.”’ Once more, a showing was hoped for, but when the 
pan was emptied no gold showed up. 

However, I turned to another son of Georgia, the late 
Leonard L. Mackall, editing the “Notes for Bibliophiles” 
column of the books supplement of the New York Tribune. 
When he set out on a chase he rarely came back without his 
game. I put the problem before him. He in turn passed it 
on to his friend, Colonel A. R. Lawton, of Savannah, who 
sent it to Judge George Hillyer of Atlanta. Judge Hillyer 
replied on 15 July, 1924, that he remembered the 1887 elec- 
tion, felt the appeal to the Negro voters by quoting Lincoln 
had little to do with the result, but so long after the event as 
when he wrote he felt he could do no more than add this 
passing remark. 
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All of which adds up to admission of one more defeat. | 
had hoped to find something to support the Small affidavit; 
something to answer the question as to how long it was after 
1887 that Goodwin told his story to Small; something to let 
us have some way of checking the man’s memory so long 
after the event; something to explain why the affidavit was 
not made until after ““Goodwin’s” death “in a very recent 
year.” 

And with this comes to an end the tale of the search for 
first-hand testimony about the election aside from Good- 
win’s story told “some time after the excitements of the 
campaign had disappeared.” 

Now follow brief notes about the appearance of the quota- 
tion after the Small-Milner affidavit. With 1922 the heavy 
artillery battle quieted down a trifle. Action flared up in 
1926 in the New York Times Book Review of 28 February 
(page 28, column 1) with a query from C. G. R. for help to 
find the original text of the quotation. On the 13th of 
February Charles G. Rupert had written to The New York 
Public Library from Wilmington, Delaware, enclosing a 
“card which has a quotation supposed to have been written 
or spoken by Abraham Lincoln,” and asking the same 
question as C. G. R. posed in the Times of the 28th. The 
Library cited the Small affidavit and the Felton speech when 
it wrote on the 16th, and asked Mr. Rupert if he knew where 
the cards came from. 

He replied on the 23rd that he had heard about the 
Georgia election in Samuel Wilson’s Abraham Lincoln: an 
Apostle of Temperance and Prohibition, and added that 
“during a recent campaign here against the Prohibition 
Amendment this quotation was copied from a newspaper 
picture of Lincoln published about two years ago with the 
quotation below it, and the pamphlet was circulated along 
with other quotations against the Eighteenth Amendment 
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at the Mass Meeting which was held here. I have in my 
possession a small pamphlet recently published by the Dry 
Forces stating that this quotation was erroneously attributed 
to Lincoln as having been made by him in a speech in Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1840. I am making search to see if I can find 
out if there is any grounds for believing this report to be 
true. In the Detroit Free Press of March 3, 1922, Mr. Robert 
D. Wardell published an article attributing the quotation 
to Lincoln in a speech made in Illinois in 1840. I have 
written to Mr. Wardell about this but have not yet received 
his reply.” 

I have reported on letters in the Free Press on 25 February, 
1922, 27 February, 2 March, but failed to find the Wardell 
letter in the issue of the 3rd of March. Such a letter is re- 
ferred to in the Standard Encyclopedia of the Alcohol Problem 
as noted earlier in this paper. 

Mr. Rupert replied on the 1st of March that the card he 
had sent was “printed also in Wilmington by a gentleman 
who is interested in opposing the Prohibition Amendment 


and they have been circulated widely in this vicinity. I 


think his name is Mr. Burnley.” 

“Mr. Burnley” now became the victim of the hunt, which 
led to further letters to Wilmington, and from them came 
the suggestion to turn to Captain W. H. Stayton, national 
chairman of the Association Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. From him came a letter, Lexington Building, Balti- 
more, 12 March, 1926. It said in substance that he had asked 
the authority for the quotation when he first had noted its 
use by his staff. Told it was quoted from the Congressional 
Record speech of Congressman Henry, he wrote to Mr. 
Henry, ‘‘a Congressman of very high standing,” who replied 
that he “had made no special record of the matter, but felt 
confident he would not have used the quotation without 
being thoroughly satisfied as to its authenticity.”” Captain 
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Stayton then stopped use of the quotation, had “never 
since been able to convince myself that it is authentic. I 
have heard the story about the invention of the quotation in 
Georgia, but I have not been inclined to take that very seri- 
ously. However, I believe that the quotation was invented 
by somebody who believed that it was substantially a state- 
ment of Lincoln’s Attitude.”’ He said he had sent a repre- 
sentative to Springfield who found “there are notes showing 
that Lincoln had made a speech against a prohibition meas- 
ure which had then come to a vote and had been defeated, 
but not even a summary of his speech was given. So far as 
this organization is concerned, I have repeatedly within the 
last few years notified our branches and our friends that we 
do not think the quotation ought to be used and attributed 
to Lincoln.” 

The Wilmington incident led to a letter in Every Evening, 
the Wilmington newspaper, in the “Public Opinion” column 
of the issue of Friday, 12 February, 1926. It was signed by 
Lewis W. Brosius, dated the 11th of the month, referred 
to the card distributed in Wilmington, also to a recent 
meeting where Senator Edwards spoke against prohibi- 
tion and quoted the passage as a Lincoln utterance, and 
then went on to give a brief summary of the Small affida- 
vit, and cracked the whip by saying “This false state- 
ment has been used several times by the wets and as many 
times the falsehood has been exposed in the papers, and 
it is a surprise that a man of the intelligence of Senator 
Edwards should not have known the facts. That he 
should use it certainly shows that he is not very careful 
as to the truthfulness of his statements and therefore a 


very unreliable leader.” 

An editorial note printed below said “Many persons are 
under the impression that Lincoln opposed prohibition in a 
speech in the Illinois Legislature in 1840. An inquiry has 
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been sent to Springfield, III., and the facts will be published 
at a later date.” So far as I can learn nothing later ap- 
peared. 

The librarian of The News-Journal Company, publishers 
of Every Evening, wrote on 6 October, 1950, that “Mr. 
Brosius had been an educator prior to coming to Wilming- 
ton in 1886, for the six years immediately prior he was 
principal of the Martin Academy at Kennett Square, Pa. 
Before that, he had taught in public schools in Chester 
County, Pa., and Harrison County, Ia. A member of the 
Society of Friends, he was an ardent Prohibitionist.”’ 

Go back a moment to Mr. Rupert’s letter of 13 February 
asking about the quotation. On the 26th of the month the 
New York Times Book Review headed its Queries from 
Readers with a note from C. G. R. asking who could tell him 
where to find the original text of the quotation. 

On the 14th of March the Review (pages 26-7) carried 
several replies, the first from George H. Smyser saying that 
he found “‘in turning over my collection of Lincolniana, that 
the remark he mentions has been made several times, but 
has never been traced back to Lincoln. The statement was 
printed in Atlanta, Ga., during an exciting campaign to 
close the saloon.” He then refers to the handbills, quotes the 
passage in full, goes on to say that “Wet Slanders of Abra~- 
ham Lincoln refuted,” by Albert Porter tells that a copy was 
sent to Nicolay and Hay, and that both were unable to 
verify it. “‘Mr. Porter states that the President of the 
Model league admitted he could not tell where the original 
of the quotation could be found and that prominent liquor 
journals, on challenge, have failed to produce any verifica- 
tion of the alleged utterances. ... Mr. Samuel Wilson in his 
Abraham Lincoln: an Apostle of Temperance and Prohibition 
quotes practically what Porter said.” The Times mentions 
also replies to much the same effect from William E. Barton, 
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of Hartford, Connecticut; William D. Bosler, of New York 
City; Samuel Wilson, of Jersey City. 

It adds that “H. C. Pennington, Wilmington, Del., sent a 
clipping from Every Evening, of Feb. 12, 1926, which 
gives an account of the story from which we quote this 
interesting bit: ‘Colonel John B. Goodwin, a man of influ- 
ence and standing and several times Mayor of Atlanta, was 
a director of the wet forces and there are affidavits extant he 
has since stated that he (Colonel Goodwin) himself devised 
and composed the alleged words of Lincoln, so as to secure the 
adhesion of the colored voters, and had done so because to 
win them was the forlorn hope of the wets.’ ”’ 

It was enough for the National Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment to quote Lincoln no further, but 
that was not enough to settle the others. On the 1sth of 
June, 1927, Abbie N. Warren wrote from Somerset Bridge, 
Bermuda, to the New York Times (her letter appearing in 
the Sunday issue of June 26, section 8, page 20, column 2): 
“Regarding Mr. Borah’s statements as to Lincoln’s attitude 
toward prohibition, which were challenged by William Fish 
in the 7imes of May 22, it would seem to me that Lincoln’s 
own words, which, I am informed will be found in the Con- 
gressional Record, Sixty-third Congress, third session, page 
629, give the answer to his attitude. Lincoln’s statement 
made in the controversy of 1840 was as follows: ‘Prohibition 
will work great injury ... our government was founded.’ ” 

Samuel Wilson replied in the Times of 3 July correcting 
the citation from the Congressional Record as to the page, 
pointing out that Congressman Henry gave no authority, 
and that rewards for conclusive evidence as to use by 
Lincoln have been offered but never justified award. 

This exchange of letters brought another to the 7imes, 
this from Ira L. Larue of Plainfield, New Jersey, dated 3 
July, 1927, printed on the 12th. He went on to say: “I 
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thought when I read Abbie’s letter that it did not sound at 
all like Lincoln. I suspect there must be something wrong 
about the authenticity of her statement. I would like to men- 
tion herewith ‘A Presidential Declaration.’ This absolutely 
authentic.” 

He quotes every President of the United States from 
James Madison through Andrew Jackson (except Monroe 
and Harrison) as signing a statement that as to the use of 
they “hereby express our conviction that 


“ardent spirits 


should the citizens of the United States, and especially the 
young men, discontinue entirely the use of it, they would 
not only promote their own personal benefit but the good of 


our country and the world.” 

Such an array of presidential signatures may bring the 
raising of an eyebrow and a questioning scrutiny on first 
reading, but the questioner may care to glance at the 
following paragraph in the Standard Encyclopedia of the 
Alcohol Problem (V, 2196): “In 1833 Edward C. Delavan 
of New York called on ex-President Madison in Virginia and 
secured his signature to the above document. Almost im- 
mediately thereafter the signatures of former Presidents 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson were obtained. 
Delavan followed the matter up and secured the signature 
of each of the subsequent Presidents down to and including 
President Johnson, with the exception of William Henry 
Harrison, who died a month after taking the office and be- 
fore an appointment for signature was presented. For sev- 
eral decades the ‘Presidents Declaration’ was circulated 
throughout the world.” 

Monroe died on the 4th of July, 1831. Any recollection 
of the constant fight Edward Cornelius Delavan made 
against the use of liquor may quiet the questioning of the 
energy and persistence that would lead to such a mission 
from 1833 through at least 1865 or 1866. ‘Though the 
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“Declaration” is of no help in our search for the source of 
the Lincoln quotation serving as text for this study, the fact 
that this 1927 letter was called out by a reference to “the” 
quotation may justify this passing reference. 

Next year, thanks to that kindly soul, accurate scholar, 
Dr. James A. Robertson, at the time archivist of Maryland, 
I turned to Professor Francis B. Simpkins of Emory Uni- 
versity and to Mr. Thomas C. Whitner of Atlanta in May, 
1928. Both were kind enough to express interest, both con- 
fessed nothing to offer as help. 

That same year, 4 September, 1928, one of the editorials 
in the Times was headed “Lincoln and Temperance.” It 
began “Inquiry has been made about an alleged utterance of 
Abraham Lincoln on prohibition. What appears to be a 
forged quotation from him has been circulated, though it 
cannot be found in any of his published speeches or writings. 
What he did say touching on temperance may, however, be 
recalled.” 

Then follows a summary of the address of 22 February, 
1842, but nothing further about “the” quotation. On the 
day the editorial appeared the Reverend William E. Barton 
wrote to the 7imes from Foxborough, Massachusetts, ap- 
proving the editorial and saying that ““The editorial is cor- 
rect in saying that the widely circulated warning alleged to 
have been uttered or written by Lincoln against prohibition 
cannot be found in his writings; it is a barefaced forgery. I 
wish no lies had been said on the other side.” (7imes, 
7 September, 1928, page 22, column 7.) 

Two years pass, and on the 6th of November, 1930, we 
find in the Louisville Courier-Journal (page 6, column 3) a 
letter from “L. B.” asking for publication of “‘the inclosed 
copy of a clipping from the New York Times of April 11, 
1926, regarding a statement made in the Illinois House of 
Representatives, December 18, 1840, by Abraham Lincoln, 
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and which can be found on page 36 of the Journal of the 
House of that date: ‘Prohibition will work great injury .. . 
our government was founded.’ If the wise, the sane, the 
humane, the prophetic Abraham Lincoln were alive today 
could he improve upon this statement? It needs no com- 
ment.” 

So far as the 7imes of this date is concerned, the only 
reference with any possible connection was a letter from 
Samuel Wilson (section 10, page 14) dated the 5th of April 
about a proposed change in the Volstead Act that would let 
each State define intoxicating liquors, nothing about “our” 
quotation. 

Kentucky, however, and Louisville come into the fray 
soon once more, when the Louisville Herald-Post of 18 
April, 1932, gives us the following (page 6, column 3): 


LINCOLN MISQUOTED 
Editor Herald-Post: 


It is a low kind of meanness to use a false statement to uphold what a 
man always condemned as wrong, when the man is no longer living to 
denounce the statement attributed to him. 

Bruce Haldeman, head of the Kentucky Association Against Prohibi- 
tion, in a recent wet screed attributes this utterance to Abraham Lincoln: 
“Prohibition will work great injury . . . on which our government was 
founded.” 

Mr. Haldeman says that Lincoln said this in a speech against prohibi- 
tion in the Illinois House of Representatives December 16, 1840, and 
that it can be found in the Journal of the House of that date on page 36. 
But it is not in the House Journal on any page. He also says it was 
reprinted in the New York Times April 11, 1926, and in the Courter- 
Journal November 6, 1930, and he could have added a second time in the 
Courier-Journal last summer, each time in the Point of View column. 

But all this does not make it true. It simply shows the persistency of 
the wets in giving currency to the falsehood when they think it will help 
them to break down prohibition in the interests of booze. 

Here is the truth about the alleged utterance of Lincoln. 
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The letter then gives a summary of the Atlanta campaign 
and of the Small affidavit, closing with “This affidavit is still 
in existence, and Col. Sam W. Small is still living, so far as 
this writer knows,” signed “An admirer of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

The letter then says that Lincoln made many speeches in 
Illinois for the prohibition movement in 1855. As “our” 
quotation has nothing to do with this trip we need say 
nothing more about the latter than that whether Lin- 
coln ever made such a trip at such a time is questioned, the 
whole matter being discussed temperately, carefully, ex- 
haustively, objectively in chapter 6 of Lincoln and Liquor 
by William H. Townsend (New York, 1934). It does have 
slight connection, however, in that the whole rests on two 
statements made many years after the event, both by the 
same man, one forty-nine years and the other fifty-four 
years after the event. 

The letter says too (in the part summarized here) that 
Milner broke the news about the Small affidavit in a letter 
dated 4 July, 1922, to the editor of the American Issue. He 
may have written on that date, but the /ssue noted the 
matter, not by printing the letter, but by a news story 
(volume 29, number 29, pages 1-2 of the issue of 22 July). 

A year later (in 1934) came to The New York Public 
Library an order for a photostat of the Advocate and Voice 
stories of January, 1888, which was answered on 27 May, 
with the hope the prints helped Mr. Townsend on his book 
just mentioned. 

And again in 1934 do we find the first two sentences of the 
quotation in Burton Stevenson’s Home Book of Quotations 
(New York, 1934, page 1619, number 10) giving the Porter 
“Wet Slanders” and Every Evening as sources (but with no 
date for either), they too repeating the news about Nicolay 
and Hay’s replies and about the Small affidavit. 
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With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment comes a 
quiet or at least a lull of firing on the battlefront, mere 
sporadic outbursts now and then. Lincoln Lore, published by 
the Lincoln National Life Foundation of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, carried in its issue of 6 November, 1939, a story 
about “sources of traditional quotations,” six in all, the 
paragraph about “our” quotation running thus: ““Whenever 
the prohibition question is brought to the front the following 
statement said to have been made by Lincoln is often 
quoted: ‘Prohibition will work great injury . . . rights 
of man.’ Atlanta, Georgia, was in the midst of a local 
option campaign in 1887, and the alleged Lincoln state- 
ment above was widely circulated in the campaign. Some 
time after the excitement of the campaign had disap- 
peared, Colonel Samuel [sic] W. Small was told by Colonel 
John B. Goodwin, who had been the director of the Anti- 
Prohibition forces, that he himself composed the alleged 
words of Lincoln to influence the colored voters to vote the 
wet ticket.” 

Another issue of Lincoln Lore (26 September, 1938) takes 
up “‘Lincoln’s attitude towards liquor” but makes no men- 
tion of this quotation. 

In May, 1950, Harper’s Magazine gives us “Lincoln never 
said that,”’ a summary of various striking passages charged 
to Lincoln, but none with satisfactory authentication, 
Albert A. Woldman, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, the author. 
He says (page 73) in this connection: “It is a statement 
which was concocted by a leader of the Anti-Prohibition 
forces of Atlanta, Georgia, to influence Negro voters to 
vote wet during a local option campaign in 1887.” I hoped 
Mr. Woldman could cast more light on the matter, but got 
no reply to my letter. 

No later mention of the words has been noted, but I’ve 
not given up trying to run down originals of the handbills and 
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to find contemporary references—to no avail. The Lincoln 
Memorial University at Harrogate, Tennessee, writes by 
Mr. Gerald McMurty that their records show no copy of the 
circular, indeed never noted its existence until the reproduc- 
tion by Mr. Townsend in 1934. 

In February, 1950, American Notes &F Queries (North 
Bennington, Vermont) carried on page 168 a query from 
“J. H.” asking about another quotation frequently given 
with a Lincoln tag, “I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me. ... Corporations have been enthroned, 
an era of corruption in high places will follow,” etc. On 
19 March I wrote calling attention to what Lincoln Lore 
had said about this “corporations” quotation in its issue of 
6 November, 1939; and then this “Mr. Dick” brought in 
his own head of King Charles by asking further light about 
“the” quotation. I find no reply in the March number, and 
hope with all my heart that this query from me had nothing 
to do with the life of the periodical, for this March number 
seems to have been its last, so far. 

And now, what do we know after all this?’ What can we 
accept as sure? 

We know that Atlanta voted in November, 1887, to li- 
cense the sale of liquor. We know that in the election cam- 
paign one speaker held up a picture of Lincoln, another told 
of a handbill he had that showed Lincoln freeing the slave, 
with heading “President Lincoln’s Proclamation,” and 
below the picture appeared our familiar quotation, text 
inside of quotation marks, Abraham Lincoln next, in capitals, 
not quoted. Then followed a plea to Negroes to protect 
the liberty “he has bestowed upon you . . . look to your 
rights, read and act, vote for the sale.” 

We know that the second speaker called the quotation a 
forgery, quoted in rebuttal from the Washingtonian Society 
speech for temperance in 1842. 
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We know that the President of Gammon Theological 
Seminary in Atlanta sent one of these handbills to the 
Western Christian Advocate in Cincinnati, where the text 
was printed in full in December, with strong denunciation of 
the quotation as false, a forgery. We know that two news- 
papers of Ottumwa, Iowa, referred to the quotation and the 
handbill in December. We know that in the following Jan- 
uary three papers in New York City either printed the 
quotation or referred to it, all doubting or denying its 
authenticity. 

We know that Nicolay and Hay were busy for the next 
few years saying they found no record of the quotation in 
any documents they had or knew of. We know too that 
nothing like it is found in official records in IIlinois. 

We know that the office files of the lowa and New York 
City newspapers give no help in locating the original hand- 
bills, nor have any been found in the Library of Congress or 
in other Lincoln collections in Springfield, Chicago, else- 
where. 

We know that the quotation was used in many places 
throughout the country from those days down to our own, 
constantly denied, constantly brought up again. 

We know that in 1922 the Reverend Dr. Duncan C. 
Milner of Chicago released an affidavit sworn to in June of 
that year by Sam W. Small at Arlington, Virginia, saying 
that John B. Goodwin “some time after the excitements of 
the campaign had disappeared” told Small that Goodwin 
had composed the words and distributed the circulars to 
win the Negro vote in the Atlanta election of November, 
1887, the affidavit being published after Goodwin’s death. 

We know that diligent efforts for corroboration of the 
statement have failed. Know too that after 1887-8 the 
words are cited in about ten years, with frequent references 
to them until about 1921 when the effects of the Eighteenth 
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Amendment were so closely before our eyes and so readily 
on our lips. From 1921 through 1933 we find it used over and 
over again by speakers for the “‘wet” cause, quite as often 
denied by the “drys,” never without what seems to be com- 
plete conviction of accuracy or falsity. Know too that after 
1933 it appears less often, but persists even to our own 
times. 

We know that this “Proclamation of President Lincoln” 
appears in no official compilation, such as Richardson’s 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents. Why this omission? 

We know that if Lincoln spoke thus in the Illinois House 
in December, 1840, he connected “prohibition” and “pro- 
hibitory” with control of liquor traffic eleven years before 
1851, the earliest use recorded in our dictionaries. Know 
too that neither word in this sense appears in any au- 
thorized record of Lincoln’s speeches or writings. ‘‘Prohibi- 
tion” does appear in the First inaugural when Lincoln told 
how “‘all the vital rights of minorities and individuals are so 


plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, 
guarantees and prohibitions, in the Constitution, that con- 
troversy never arises concerning them.” 

We know that though Lincoln spoke often of “‘temper- 
ance” and “intemperance” he never, early or late in life, 


used “prohibition” in this sense. 

So much for facts. Let us look for a moment at intangibles, 
perhaps less obvious than facts, but not infrequently some- 
what more weighty. 

Would the mind that gave us the Gettysburg address, 
that voiced in the second Inaugural “‘with malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right,”’ conceivably have said that “pro- 
hibition . . . goes beyond the bounds of reason, in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite by legislation and in 
making crimes out of things that are not crimes”? 
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Rhetoricians, not I, must settle such questions. It would 
indeed gladden one’s heart to find in print enough of John B. 
Goodwin’s written or spoken words to justify comparison 
with Lincoln’s at comparable times or occasions. Here one 
more failure must be charged against my account. I find 
nothing from his lips but the quotations given in the news- 
papers of the day, scarcely enough for a final verdict. 

It all mounts up to a moving demonstration of the power 
and weight of a great name. Does the Small affidavit, 
made after the death of the principal and “some time after 
the excitements of the campaign had disappeared,” remind 
us of how “An old man’s memory is often greener than the 
event’? Or, how sure some of us are that “If you see it in 
print it’s so”? It all makes me hark back to one, Edward 
Gibbon, writing nearly two hundred years ago and telling 
of one zealous soul that “‘Whatever he wished, he believed, 
whatever he believed, he saw.” 


The History of Square- Dancing 


BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


ODAY in America we find ourselves in a great period 
of square-dancing. These old American folk-dances, 
which have never died out, have revived and spread from 
backwoods and mountains and plains into the cities again. 
Yet nothing seems to be known whence they came originally 
and how they developed into what they are. For some years 
now, I have been gathering information from old dance- 
books, town-histories, travellers’ chronicles, newspapers, 
novels of the old times, even poetry and sheet-music, with 
results which have fitted together into an outline-history 
of this forgotten phase of our culture. This history is not 
unamusing, pivoting as it does, now upon some great 
revolution, and again upon so trivial a matter as a change 
of style in ladies’ skirts. For the history of square-dancing 
is an expression of the ever-changing time-spirit. 
Anthropologists report that the great apes have been 
observed dancing in lines and circles. If this be so, folk- 
dancing is probably older than mankind. Certainly in 
man’s own half-billion years, folk-dancing has spread every- 
where, so that there is not a step, not a formation, probably 
not a figure, which may not be found somewhere else on the 
face of the globe. No tribe, no nation, can now claim to 
have originated anything, especially as the chronicles for 
this world-wide event were never kept. But the movement 
which produced American square-dancing emerged into 
the light of history on March 19, 1651; for on that day was 
published the first English dance-book, John Playford’s 
epochal English Dancing-Master. 
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It was a Puritan publication, issued while the young 
commonwealth was involved in its first wars. But revolu- 
tionists must dance; and when they defy the rest of the 
world (as the Puritans did in killing their king), they dance 
their own national dances. Playford’s book met that de- 
mand. It published the gay, simple native dances with 
their traditional tunes, to fill the vacuum left by the dis- 
appearance of the imported, complicated dances favored by 
the court. In the ballroom as on the battlefield, the people 
routed the crown. Playford’s book was an enormous suc- 
cess: it went through seventeen editions between 1651 and 
1728, each edition being altered and enlarged until the 
original 104 dances had swollen to 918. 

At this point, one should take time out to explain that the 
Puritans approved of dancing and enjoyed it thoroughly. 
This indubitable fact goes against that venerable vulgar 
error which insists that they were blue-nosed kill-joys, who 
hated all fun and passed (untraceable) laws against music. 
But facts are facts. The attitude of the Puritans was that 
of their favorite authors, Spenser, Milton, and the stricter 
Bunyan, in whose works all good people dance, from the 
angels down. Cromwell, famous as a music-lover (during 
whose rule opera was started in England), introduced “mixt 
dancing” at the wedding of his daughter Frances on No- 
vember 11, 1657; doubtless they did dances out of Play- 
ford’s recent book. Playford himself was the first British 
publisher to specialize in music. During the Puritan period 
he issued twenty-one items between 1651 and 1659 (listed 
by Scholes): dance-books, song-books, the works of the 
leading composers, and instruction-books. John Locke, the 
apostle of common sense, the great Whig philosopher whose 


1 See Percy A. Scholes’s The Puritans and Music in England and New England, London, 
1934, for overwhelming evidence of the Puritans’ love of music and dancing. He also lists 
and demolishes the statements of those who for so long have parroted the anti-Puritan 
satires as though they were history. 
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works were kept next the Bible, wrote (and I quote from an 
old Boston dance-book) :? 

Nothing appears to me to give the children so much becoming con- 
fidence and behaviour, and so to raise them to the conversation of those 
above their age, as dancing. I think they should be taught to dance as 
soon as they are capable of learning it; for, though this consists only of 
outward gracefulness of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives children 
manly thoughts and carriage more than any thing. 

In this country, the high priest of Boston, the Reverend 
John Cotton, specifically approved of dancing,—‘“‘yea, though 
mixt,” though both Increase and Cotton Mather preferred 
it “unmixt.”’ They seem, however, to have been pretty much 
in the minority, as the latter, in his Cloud of Witnesses 
(1700?), complained that he had heard “not so much as one 
word from my English Nonconformists” against the Boston 
balls, where the dances were certainly not solos. Nor can 


we imagine a segregation of sexes around the maypole in 
Charlestown, which, Judge Sewall fumed in 1687, was cut 
down only to be replaced by a bigger one. It is also certain 


that Boston had its dancing-schools in the last third of the 
seventeenth century.’ Presently newly appointed ministers 

2A Selection of Cotillions &2 Country-Dances. Printed by J. T. Buckingham for the 
Compiler. [Boston] 1808, p. 3. 

3 Unfortunately for the historian, these early dancing-masters never advertised; conse- 
quently, we learn about them only when they got into trouble. Carl Bridenbaugh (Cities 
in the Wilderness, pp. 117-8) has spotted two. The first, in 1672, was “put down,” no 
explanation available. The second, in 1681, was started by Monsieur Henri Sherlot, “a 
person of very insolent & ill fame, that Raves & scoffes at Religion.” He was ordered 
out of town, whereupon Increase Mather wrote his Arrow against Profane and Promiscuous 
Dancing. He reissued it in 1685, when another vagabond, Francis Stepney, chose Lecture 
Day for his classes and otherwise defied the ministry, then fled town ahead of his creditors. 
Who, however, ran the dancing-school in 1708, when Cotton Mather complained that 
parents were more concerned with it than with their children’s souls? He was shocked 
again in 1711 when the youngsters of his congregation held “‘a Frolick, a revelling Feast, 
and Ball” on—here lay the real crime—on Christmas night. In 1712, George Brownell 
(Franklin’s teacher) advertised dancing among the things he taught; in 1714 Edward 
Enstone (organist at King’s Chapel) advertised the same; in 1716 they were running rival 
advertisements in the Boston Newsletter. (Enstone won, and Brownell removed to New 
York.) Then there was Mr. Gatchell, whose place was stoned on February 28, 1723, by 
some boys who were “deny’d Admittance”; otherwise we should not know about him. 
He was followed by Ephraim Turner (father of William Turner, the musician) and Peter 
Pelham (step-father of Copley, the painter). There is no point in continuing the list further. 
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were giving “Ordination Balls.”’ The earliest yet traced was 
given by the Reverend Timothy Edwards (father of the 
famous Jonathan) in 1694. In her nostalgic Old Town Folks, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wondered how the idea ever got 
started that the New England clergy objected to dancing; 
and recent researchers have been surprised to make the 
same discovery.‘ 

Of course, the Puritans had a justification for their ap- 
proval. Dancing taught manners, and manners were a 
minor branch of morals. It was as simple as that. We may 
smile condescendingly at our ancestors for devising moral 
reasons for something that is plain fun; but if anybody 
has observed how square-dancing improves the morale of 
underprivileged children (as I have), he will know just what 
the wise old Puritans also knew. 

Playford’s dances were not only national; they were also 
deliberately democratic. ‘The performers were no longer 
nominated ladies and gentlemen but simply “‘men” and 
“women.” But more than that: the type of dance which 


already was most popular was that in which everybody 


‘The Great Awakening for a time produced a change of attitude, as Percy Scholes has 
pointed out. In 1744, Dr. Alexander Hamilton found that Whitefield’s influence had 
stopped all assemblies and much music in Philadelphia; but at Boston, things were differ- 
ent. On August 16, he noted: “Assemblies of the gayer sort are frequent here; the gentle- 
men and ladys meeting almost every week att consorts of musick and balls. I was present 
att two or three such and saw as fine a ring of ladys, as good dancing, and heard musick as 
elegant as I had been witness to any where. . . . I saw not one prude while I was here.” 
(Carl Bridenbaugh, Gentleman’s Progress, Chapel Hill, 1949, p. 146.) 

Hangovers from this severity doubtless account for the occasional (and invariably 
futile) clerical opposition to dancing one meets in the novels. In Sylvester Judd’s Margaret 
(1845), a novel about American country life between 1783 and 1800, a minister tries in 
vain to stop a Thanksgiving dance. In George M. Baker’s Running Wild (1874), Deacon 
Thompson does not object, as expected, to a dance in his own house. In Mary Wilkins 
Freeman’s Madelon (1896), the orthodox minister (who has lost most of his congregation) 
does not permit his daughter to dance, though it may be added that she does, and does it 
very well. 

For a southern example, see George W. Harris’s Sut Lovingood’s Yarns, New York 
[1867], where a “hard-shell preacher” tries to break up Bart Davis’s dance, and gets 


mobbed. 
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dances with everybody else, regardless of rank. This was 
country-dance”’), 


the “longways” (soon to be known as the 
formed in two lines facing each other, as in our Virginia 
Reel. Any couple can join in at the foot at any time; and 
even if they don’t know the dance, they will by the time 
they reach the top, when it is their turn to go down the 


line. 

This “‘longways,” like all subsequent square-dancing, 
was thus a community game, and as such was differentiated 
from all other types of dances: the hornpipes and other 
solos, which are exhibitions of individual skill; and the 
couple-dances, which are courtship more or less disguised as 
deportment. 

The question of precedence (which complicated the 
formation of courtly dances very much) naturally came 
up, as the elite would resent standing below persons of 
lower social rank. But the problem was solved demo- 
cratically. The first place was reserved for brides or 
distinguished guests. In informal parties, the couples 
simply fell in below as they arrived. In formal assem- 
blies, it was the custom for the ladies to draw lots for 
their places that evening, and frequently for their part- 
ners as well. 

A study of the successive editions of Playford shows 
the development and triumph of the longways, until 
it had virtually ousted all other dances whatsoever. In 
the first edition of 1651, there are thirty-eight long- 
ways “for as many as will” and forty-one for a limited 
number of couples. ‘The dancers do not always pro- 
gress down the line. There are also fourteen rounds (or 
circle dances), three squares, and one for a single line. 
In the last edition (1721, 1728), 904 of the 918 dances 
are longways; and there are only two squares. The 
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longways thus became the dance of both high and low 
society.® 

As soon as the English ceased to be the Red Menace of 
Europe and returned to international respectability by 
restoring the throne to its legitimate heir, Charles II, these 
“English dances” swept the continent and became a craze.® 
They were so simple, so fresh and gay, so Arcadian! All 
the composers wrote country-dances, even Beethoven, 
who used one of his tunes again for the last movement of 
the Heroic Symphony. 

The French adapted the name “country-dance” as 
“‘contre-danse,” a term which later got translated back into 
English as “‘contra-dance,” or “‘contra”’ for short. They also 
developed a type of their own. Their sense of form was not 
satisfied with the long double line of an indefinite number 
of couples, so they concentrated on the square limited to 
four couples. These squares were known at first as “French 
contra-dances,” or more simply as “‘French dances”; then, 


as they were still rural in concept, they acquired the name 
“cotillon” (anglicized as “‘cotillion’’), meaning a peasant 


’ Apparently the democratic longways was fairly recent, as it is not described in Sir 
John Davies’s brilliant poem on dancing, Orchestra (1596). According to him, the earliest 
English dances were “a thousand brawles” or branles; then came the rounds (which he 
calls “country dances”), the “winding heyes,” and rings around trees. The first formal 
dances were the solemn spondaic “‘measures,”’ after which followed the livelier galliards, 
corantoes, and lavoltas. Thus the longways must have risen to popularity in the ensuing 
half-century. 

For my statistics about Playford, I rely on Cecil J. Sharp’s Country Dance Book, Pts. 
II-IV, VI. The following editions of Playford have been traced: 1651, 1652, 1665, 1670 
(editions 1-4); 1686, 1695, 1698, 1701, 1703, 1707, 1709 (editions 7-14); and 1721 (17th 
edition, Pt. I), 1728 (17th edition, Pts. II-III). 

As far as I know, none of the dances in the 1651 Playford have survived. Several of 
them have been revived, however, in this century, through the efforts of Cecil J. Sharp; 
and as the groups devoted to these early English dances (chiefly in college communities) 
have flourished for some forty years, we may safely assume that the dances are still fun. 

At least one of the 1651 tunes is still used: “Dargason, or Sedany,” which we know today 
under its 18th century title, the “Irish Washerwoman.” The pre-Shaksperean “Green 
Sleeves” is also to be heard occasionally; it is found in the later editions of Playford. 


* For details, see Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance, New York, 1937, pp. 397- 
401, 414-24. 
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girl’s petticoat. The inspiration may have come from their 
little girls’ ring-around-a-rosy : 

Ma commére, quand je danse, 

Mon cotillon va-t-il bien? 

Il va de ci, il va de ¢a, 

Comme le queue de notre chat.’ 
These French squares were the origin of our own squares, 
and have nothing to do with the modern “german” or 
“cotillion,” a dance characterized by the distribution of 
favors.® 

The contras were so simple that anybody could learn them 
while they were being danced; but the squares were more 
complicated, and had to be memorized beforehand. Conse- 
quently, the French dances were considered the height of 
elegance, and were performed after the opening minuets, 
but before the company settled down to an evening of 
straight longways dances. 

In the Spectator for May 17, 1711, is a glimpse of a London 
dancing-school. It is written in the character of the Indig- 
nant Father, concerned over his darling daughter; thus the 
essay ridicules gently those moralists who objected to 
dancing. The Father approved wholly of the “French 
Dancing” at the start, and solemnly endorsed “Hunt the 
Squirrel” (a dance still performed in America)* for its 

™ The French call “queue de chat” (half promenade, half right and left) may also come 


from this rhyme. 


® After the French Quadrille was introduced into England in 1815, the word “quadrille”’ 
replaced “cotillion,” which, however, continued for long to be used in America, as the 
English travellers complained. The “German Cotillion” was brought to New York in 1844, 
where, to avoid confusion, it was known simply as the “German.” (Allen Dodsworth, 
Dancing, New York, 1885, p. 145.) Later it was also called “the cotillion.” 


* For the sake of showing how an old dance survives in this country, I have traced 
“Chase the Squirrel” through the following works: 
Clement Weeks, ms. 1783. “‘Chase the Squirrel.” 
John H. Ives, Twenty Four Figures, New Haven, 1800. “The Chase.” 
Saltator, Treatise on Dancing, Boston, 1802. “Heathen Mythology.” This title is the 
name of the seventeenth century tune, also known as “The Hunting of the Hare.” 


Footnote continued on following page 
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ethical content. (The gentleman pursues the lady; but when 
he stops, she pursues him.) However, he was shocked by the 
hearty freedom of the other country-dances. 

They very often made use of a most impudent and lascivious Step 
called Setting, which I know not how to describe to you, but by telling 
you that it is the very Reverse of Back to Back. At last an impudent 
young Dog bid the Fiddlers play a Dance called Mol. Pately, and after 
having made two or three Capers, ran to his Partner, locked his Arms 
in hers, and whisked her round cleverly above Ground in such manner 
that I, who sat upon one of the lowest Benches, saw further above her 
Shoe than I think fit to acquaint you with. I could no longer endure 
these Enormities, wherefore just as my Girl was going to be made a 
Whirligig, I ran in, seized on the Child, and carried her home. 

The Spectator’s comment on this letter hedges politely 
about the moral problem. He disapproves of “‘those kissing 
Dances in which Will Honeycomb assures me they are 
obliged to dwell almost a Minute on the Fair One’s lips, or 
they will be too quick for the Musick, and dance quite out 
of Time.” He also admits that in country-dancing “the 


greatest Familiarities between the two Sexes on this Oc- 
casion may sometimes produce very dangerous Conse- 
quences,” and dwells a lurid moment on the possibilities. 


Select Collection, Otsego, 1808. “Hare Hunt.” 

Elias Howe, Howe’s Complete Ball-Room Hand-Book, Boston, 1858. “Chase (or Hunt) 
the Squirrel.” It is also included in Howe’s subsequent publications. 

Elias Howe, Howe’s New American Dancing Master, Boston, 1882. “Chase the Lady; 
or Chase (or Hunt) the Squirrel. Tune: The Cuckoo.” 

Larry Chittenden, “(Cowboy’s Christmas Ball” (Ranch Verses, New York, 1893) 
mentions “Chase the Squirrel” as a call. 

J. M. French, Prompter’s Hand Book, New York, 1893. ‘‘Chase the Squirrel.” 

Elizabeth Burchenal, American Country Dances, Boston, 1918. “Chase the Squirrel.” 

David Cort, “Swing Your Partner” (Bookman, August, 1927) lists “Chase the Squirrel.” 

Foster’s Square Dances [cards for callers], Denver, 1942. “Chase the Squirrel.” The 
contra has now folded up into a square. 

Durward Maddocks, Swing Your Partners, New York, 1941. “Chase the Squirrel.” 
The dance is now reduced to a figure for two couples, repeated round the square. 
The call goes: 

Chase the squirrel round the two; 

Lady goes round and gent cuts through. 

Now back around the same old track; 

The gent goes around and the lady cuts back. 
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But as this kind of Dance is the particular Invention of our own 

Country, and as every one is more or less a Proficient in it, I would not 
Discountenance it; but rather suppose it may be practised innocently 
by others, as well as my Self, who am often Partner to my landlady’s 
Eldest Daughter. 
It is rather amusing to find the Indignant Father’s attitude 
repeated sixty years later by the jealous lover Faulkland in 
Sheridan’s Rivals (1775); he is distressed to learn that his 
Julia has been dancing in his absence. 

A minuet I could have forgiven—I should not have minded that 
I say I should not have regarded a minuet—but country-dances !|—Z——ds! 
had she made one in a cotillion I believe I could have forgiven even that 
—but to be monkey-led for a night!—to run the gauntlet through a string 
of amorous palming puppies!—to show paces like a managed filly!—O 
Jack, there never can be but one man in the world whom a truly modest 
and delicate woman ought to pair with in a country-dance; and even 
then, the rest of the couples should be her great uncles and aunts! 
His attitude was just the reverse of Bob Acres in the same 
play: he was “accounted a good stick” in a country-dance, 
but cursed the inventor of cotillions. For by this time, 
the latest squares from France were becoming something of 
acraze. In 1790, Tam O’Shanter’s witches scorned the “‘co- 
tillon brent new frae France.” and it is worth mentioning 
that in Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey, the fashionable 


Tilney youngsters do not arrive at the cotillion ball until 
the cotillions are over. Nevertheless, the squares were to 


outrival the contras, as we shall see. 

What was done in the capital was done, sooner or later, in 
the colonies; and in the colonies, what was done in town 
was soon done in the country. (Folk-lore students are still 
being surprised and a bit chagrined to learn that much folk- 
material originated in the upper classes.) And so, from the 
dancing-schools in the cities the new dances spread to the 
villages, where, according to the historian of Northampton, 
they held their junkets at weddings, Thanksgiving, quilting- 
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bees, and the conclusion of sleigh-rides, on which the fiddler 
was taken along. “Reels, jigs, and contra-dances were 
most in vogue,”’ says the historian of Norwich, Connecticut; 
“the hornpipe and rigadoon were attempted only by a select 
few; cotillions were growing in favor; the minuet much ad- 
mired.” The Virginians, said the Reverend Andrew Burnaby, 
were “immoderately fond of dancing,” which was almost their 
only amusement;and when thecompany was “pretty well tired 
with country dances,” they took to jigs, which were tests of 
endurance. It is surprising to find the Shakesperean corante, 
which had long since died out in Europe, described in Salta- 
tor’s Treatise on Dancing, Boston, 1802, with the note that it is 
“very pleasant for private parties or for public performance.” 

The American Revolution was conservative: a preserving of 
the status quo by clinging to the traditional English liberties. 
The division with the mother-country was political only, not 
cultural. Therefore the Americans did not invent a new type of 
dance, but expressed their revolutionary ardor in new dances 


of the old type. Already they had developed quite a corpus of 
their own country-dances.'® The new ones, inspired by thewar, 
were, as the Marquis de Chastellux noted in 1780, “related to 
politics”; he names ““The Success of the Campaign,” ““The De- 
feat of Burgoyne,” and “Clinton’s Retreat.’’! There was also 
an added regard for cotillions, the dances of our ally, France. 


The evidence lies in the manuscript dance-books, such as those of Clement Wecks 

1783) and Nancy Shepley (ca. 1795), both at the American Antiquarian Society, and of 
Asa Willcox (1793) at the Newbury Library, and an unauthored one, incipit “Love in the 
Village,” of the same period, at the Rhode Island Historical Society. All four are obvi- 
ously drawn from the same tradition; and most of their dances are not found abroad. On 
the other hand, Cantelo’s Twenty Four American Country Dances, London 1785, consists 
entirely of dances invented by the invading British—dances none of which took; neither 
did those in Twenty-Four Fashionable Country Dances for the Year 17099, London printed, 
Boston reprinted. 


" Catherine Perry Hargrave (““The Playing Cards of Puritan New England,” Old-Time 
New England, April, 1928) also mentions “The Military Assembly,” “The Success of the 
Campaign,” “The Defeat of Burgoyne,” and “The Retreat of Clinton” —dances printed 
on playing cards. Other revolutionary titles are “Stoney Point,” “Hessian Camp,” and 
“Baron Steuben.” 
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The formal assemblies were carefully organized enter- 
tainments, often with printed rules. At Newport in 1747, 
the sixteenth of the (ms.) dance regulations reads: 

With respect to Dancing of Minuets, the Gentlemen shall dance with 
such Ladies As the Master of Ceremonies shall Appoint And of Sett or 
Cuntrey dances, the usual Method of drawing numbers Shall be Ob- 
served (the first Numbers to have the Precedency) with this priviledge 
to the Master of the Ceremonies that he shall always chuse his own 
Partner and open the Ball.” 

In 1782, an unidentified Yale tutor went to Albany, where 
on March 13, he attended a dance. The gentlemen went for 
their partners in a sleigh provided for the purpose. When 
they arrived, the drawing took place immediately. 

The ball was opened with a minuet, and a country dance was im- 
mediately called." They succeeded each other till supper, which was a 
good one, but plain. A few cotillions were then danced, with one or two 
reels, and the whole closed with a set of country dances. Broke up about 
three, and each retired with his partner.” 


In 1785, a young Englishman, Robert Hunter, after 


riding forty-five miles in a heavy rain, attended an assembly 
in New Haven on October 20. The master of ceremonies 
introduced him to Miss Betsey Beers, with whom he 
“walked a minuet’’; then he danced country-dances with 
Miss Law, the judge’s daughter. At ten they were regaled 
with tea, coffee, and “an elegant supper’; then from eleven 
until one, they danced “Cotillions, jigs, and Scotch reels.” 

At the Providence assemblies of 1792, the dance began 
with minuets at six o’clock. At seven the drawings were 
held. The gentlemen’s places were those for the entire 
evening; they also drew for partners for the first three 


“Dance Regulations of 1747” R. J. Hist. Soc. Coll., XXIII, 56-9, April, 1930. 


8 “Called” probably means “announced,” as calling in the modern sense does not seem 
to have been invented as yet. 


“ For this account, and the following one of Robert Hunter, see Lea S. Luquer’s “An 
Old-Time Assembly,” Old-Time New England, XLI, 89-91, April-June, 1951 
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country-dances, after which they were apparently free to 
choose as they would. From seven until midnight, nothing 
but contras were permitted, though there was doubtless an 
hour out for supper. After midnight, the last hour was 
limited strictly to minuets and cotillions. 

Elias Howe’s reminiscences of this period (in Howe’s 
Complete Ball-Room Hand-Book, Boston, 1858) omit the 
cotillions, but otherwise are important, as he names dances 
and comments on the steps. 

Fifty years ago or more, the Country Dance was the only one danced 
in this country, except in the cities and large towns, where several fancy 
dances were occasionally performed; but even in these places the country 
dance reigned triumphant. 

The dances that were at that time the most fashionable were: “The 
Fisher’s Hornpipe,” “Chorus Jig,” “Sir Rodger deCoverly,” “The 
Cushion Dance” [a kissing dance], “Money Musk,” “Speed the Plough,” 
“The Devil’s Dream,” “College Hornpipe,” “Rustic Reel,” “Reel fore 
and after or a straight four,” “Durang’s Hornpipe,” “The Sailor’s 
Hornpipe,” &c. 

It was then the custom to take all the steps in each of the different 
dances, and to introduce the “Pigeon’s Wing” or some other flourish, as 
often as possible; dancers at that time often boasted that they “put in 
so much work” as to wear out a pair of dancing slippers in one evening. 
The walking or sliding through the different changes, so fashionable at 
the present day, would have filled our forefathers with horror and 
disgust. 

Remnants of these old steps are still to be found in the New 
England countryside. 

The atheistic Monsieur Sherlot, briefly of Boston, was 
but the first French dancing-master known over here; 
others followed soon. Chateaubriand, in his search for 
primitive culture, claimed even to have found one in the 
American wilderness: a Monsieur Violet, dancing-master to 
the Iroquois, who took his pay in beaver skins and bear 
hams. After the Revolution there was quite an influx of 
them. But none was more important than the now for- 
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gotten native, John Griffith (later Griffiths), author of the 
first dance-book published in America, and the most influ- 


ential dancing-master of his generation. 

The career of an itinerant is not easy to trace. According 
to Griffiths’ earliest advertisements, he taught some years 
in New York; but he was not in the city directory of 1786, 
unless he was “Griffiths John, hair-dresser, 18, Chath.- 
row’’—which is quite possible. In the spring of 1787 he 
was at Hartford, where he remained for a season, then 
moved on to Norwich, and probably covered the towns 
nearby. In February, 1788, he established himself at 
Providence, where on May 10 his first book was published. 
In the fall he went on to Boston, where he remained for a 
few years. By 1794 he was teaching at Northampton, 
Amherst, and probably Greenfield. Besides pamphlets 
issued at Greenfield and Northampton in 1794, he published 
another at Hartford in 1797. There are indications that he 
also taught in New Jersey and New York. Sonneck places 
him as far south as Charleston, South Carolina."* What 
became of him, nobody knows. 

A Collection of the newest and most fashionable country 
dances and cotillions, the greater part by Mr. John Griffith, 
dancing-master, in Providence stands approximately halfway 
between the first edition of Playford and our own times. 
But it is a modern book: most of the dances could be done 
“cast 


‘ 


today, with the caller using Griffiths’ own words: 
off,” “right and left,” “right and left all round,” ““down the 
middle,” “four hands round,” and the like. French terms 
still in use today are also to be found here, already anglicized: 
“promenade,” “balance” (still sometimes pronounced 
“balansay’’), “‘chassee” (always pronounced “‘sashay”’ to- 
day; it is actually spelled “‘sasha” in John Burbank’s New 


% Oscar G. T. Sonneck and William T. Upton, 4 Bibliography of Early Secular American 
Music, Washington, 1945, p. 507. 
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Collection of Country Dances, Brookfield, 1799). Griffiths’ 
“‘allemande,” however, signifies the pas allemande (in which 
the lady pirouettes under the gentleman’s arm), and not the 
ordinary left- or right-hand turn used today. His “‘grand 
moline”’ is our “‘star’’: “Star—Mill—Windmill—Moulinet” 
are equivalent terms, according to Al Muller’s All-American 
Square Dances, New York, 1941, p. 6. The only obsolete 
term seems to be “set,” and that has gone out only since 
Lewis Carroll described his “‘Lobster Quadrille.”"* And 
one of the dances—‘‘Fisher’s Hornpipe’’—is still danced. 

Unfortunately for the historian, Griffith did not collect 
the dances everybody did, but instead, a lot of new dances 
he hoped to introduce, particularly a number of his own 
invention. There are twenty-nine country-dances, followed 
by thirteen cotillions. The latter probably came direct 
from France, as in the Boston Independent Chronicle for 
December 11, 1788, he advertised that he taught “‘new 
Cotillions—which have been but four months invented in 
Paris—and a Solo-Minuet which was never before danced 
in America—to Musick made by the celebrated Mr. Fisher.” 

In 1794, he issued his second dance-book at Northampton 
(advertised in the Hampshire Gazette, December 3, 1794, as 
**Just Published’). It was a complete rewriting, in which he 
retained only four of the dances in his first book: “Con- 
stancy,” “Fisher’s Hornpipe,” “Griffith’s Fancy,” and ““The 
Young Widow.” It opens with nine new cotillions, which 
have such revolutionary titles as ““Ca Ira” and “La Guillio- 

“Setting” or “footing it” disappeared because it became identified with “balancing.” 
In the original balance, one stepped on the right foot and kicked the left across, then re- 
peated, starting on the left foot. In setting, the left was crossed over and the weight rested 
momentarily on the left toes. When the quadrilles came in, balancing was considered too 
energetic; therefore a simple forward and back was substituted. This substitute step is 


still used in the west. Ralph Page has recently protested against the vigor which the 
easterners put into the kick-balance. 


Johann Christian Fischer (b. 1733) came to London about 1780 and settled there in 
1790. His minuet was a great hit, as was also his hornpipe. 
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tine” [sic]. Thirty-two country-dances follow. It was this 
book which proved so influential. 

The importance of Griffiths lies not so much in his un- 
usual activity, or his pioneering in small towns which never 
had a dancing-master before, as in the fact that he published 
books; and his Northampton collection was freely drawn 
on and even pirated by others. A list of his publications 
(probably incomplete, as few copies have survived, and 
several titles are known only from newspaper advertise- 
ments) with the piracies will show what happened. 


A Collection of the newest and most fashionable country dances 
and cotillions. The greater part by Mr. John Griffith, 
dancing-master, in Providence. Providence, 1788. RIHS. 


A Collection of the newest cotillions and country dances; princi- 
pally composed by John Griffiths, dancing-master. To 
which is added, Instances of ill manners, to be carefully 
avoided by youth of both sexes. Northampton [1794]. 

MHS, NYHS, Forbes. 


~The same, Greenfield, 1794. {Sonneck-Upton, p. 76.] 
The same, Hartford, 1797. [Evans.] 


The Sky Lark. Second Worcester edition. Worcester, 1797. 
[The appendix is a reprint of Griffiths 1794, filled out with 
six additional dances.] AAS, BPL. 


The Gentleman & Lady’s Companion. Norwich, 1798. [A piracy 


of Griffiths 1794.] LC, Watkinson Lib. 


-The same, Second Edition. Stonington-Port, 1798. 
AAS, JCB. 


The Echo; or, Federal Songster. Brookfield, [1798]. [Contains five 
cotillions and seventeen country-dances selected from Griffiths 
1794.] AAS 


The Gentleman & Lady’s Companion. Newport, 1799. [Third 
edition of this piracy.] Newport Hist. Soc. 
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A Collection of contra dances. Walpole [N. H.], 1799. [The last 
ten dances are taken from Griffiths 1794.] AAS. 


A Collection of the newest cotillions and country dances. Worces- 
ter, 1800. [A piracy of Griffiths 1794, reprinted from the 
Sky Lark, 1797, with its six additional dances; plus thirty 
dances from John Burbank’s New Collection, Brookfield, 
1799,] AAS, NYPL. 

After 1800, the reprints and piracies cease, for the dances 
popularized by Griffiths had merged into the general tradi- 
tion. So many of them are scattered through A Select 
Collection, Otsego, 1808, that it would be more to the point 
for the curious to list the ones left out than all those put in. 
It is pleasant to report that Griffiths’ own invention, 
“Griffiths’ Fancy” had a long run. 

Unlike the American Revolution, the French Revolution 
was cultural and affected all dancing profoundly. The 
enormous hoops and headdresses of the old regime were 
swept away in a fervor of fashion, a reaffirmation of the 
human form, which went as close as it decently could to the 
ideal of Greek nudity. The result was the charming “‘chem- 
ise gown,” a simple tube of muslin or other soft material, 
cut low at the neck and girded high beneath the bosom. A 
single garment underneath was deemed quite enough, with 
a shawl for out-of-doors. The girls swore they weren’t cold, 
although young Charlotte (in the old American ballad) 
froze stiff in the sleigh on the way to a ball. The men’s 
nether garments were reduced to skin-tights. Then, when 
the Reign of Terror ended with the fall of Robespierre on 


July 27, 1794, France was swept with a mania for balls,— 
the dance of Life at the passing of the shadow of imminent 
Death. 

And how they could dance in their simplified costumes! 
The music speeded up, leaving little time for the more com- 
plicated elegances of deportment. In the Christmas Eve 


78 
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dance at Bracebridge Hall, Irving described the discomfiture 
of the old style when it met the new. 

Master Simon, who seemed to be a kind of connecting link between the 
old times and the new, and to be withal a little antiquated in the taste 
of his accomplishments, evidently piqued himself on his dancing, and 
was endeavoring to gain credit by the heel and toe, rigadoon, and other 
graces of the ancient school; but he had unluckily assorted himself with 
a little romping girl from boarding-school, who, by her wild vivacity, 
kept him continually on the stretch, and defeated all his sober attempts 
at elegance. 

The craze spread instantly to America. Only one dance- 
book had been published here before 1794; thirty that we 
know of appeared, mostly in Puritan New England, before 
the end of the century: at Northampton and Greenfield in 
1794; at Walpole (N. H.) in 1795; at Philadelphia, Hanover, 
Boston, and Baltimore in 1796; at Hartford, Baltimore, 
Rutland, and Worcester in 1797; at Philadelphia, Amherst, 
Brookfield, Norwich, and Stonington-Port in 1798; at Phila- 
delphia, Walpole (N. H.), New Haven, Hartford, Brook- 
field, Leominster, Newport, and Boston in 1799; at Worces- 
ter, New York, Harvard, and Philadelphia in 1800."* ‘There 
may have been as many again, which were used to bits, 
then thrown away without leaving any traces for the 
bibliographer. 

The French squares were increasing in popularity, in spite 
of the fact that they were both complicated and short. ‘The 
first difficulty was got over by giving the dancers printed 
directions (as they did at Almack’s);' and playing cards 
with these directions have been preserved. ‘The second 
difficulty was not got over so easily. Why bother to learn 
something which was finished as soon as four couples had 
done their bit, while the simpler contras lasted until the 


% See “American Dance Bibliography to 1820,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, LIX, 217-20, Worcester, 1950. 


” Pierce Egan, Life in London, London [1821], pp. 309-10 
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twenty or so couples had danced? But after 1800, the 
dancing-masters worked out a sequence of “‘changes’—all 
hands round, balance partners, grand right and left, and so 
forth—which sequence the dancers memorized once and 
for all. Then these “changes” were danced as though they 
were the verses of a song, with the “figure” (or cotillion 
proper) taking the place of the chorus. Thus the cotillion 
was made to last about as long as the country-dance. 

These changes appear first in Mr. Francis’s Ball Room 
Assistant, Philadelphia, [1801]. ‘“‘Saltator’s” Treatise on 
Dancing, Boston, 1802, lists ten changes; A Selection of 
Cotillons £§ Country Dances, [Boston], 1800, lists only seven; 
but Willard Blanchard’s Collection of the most Celebrated 
Country Dances and Cotillions, Windsor, 1809, lists fourteen. 

The device was ingenious, but died out when calling was 
invented. The “changes” survive as the introductory part 
of almost every square-dance of today; but the word itself 
is now applied to the dance proper. 

It was the War of 1812 which ensured the popularity and 
development of the square-dance in this country. The pro- 
English New Englanders kept on with the English contras, 
and indeed invented one of the best, “Hull’s Victory,” to 
celebrate the great victory of the “Constitution” over the 
‘“‘Guerriere”’ on August 19, 1812. But the rest of the nation 
refused to dance the English dances, and would do nothing 
but the French squares, as various English travellers noted 
with contempt. 

At this point, some smart American invented “calling,” 
which made it unnecessary to memorize the dance before- 


* Known tactfully in Canada as “The Halls of Victory,” and as “Hell’s Victory” in 
those parts of our West where our naval history means little. In the Community Dance 
Manual, I1, 2, July, 1948, of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, “Hull’s Victory” 
is first in a list of “Five English-American Dances,” with the astounding and completely 
unsupported statement that “These dances are of British origin, carried to America.” 
The other four are “Irish Trot, or Thady You Gander,” “Portland Fancy,” “Fireman’s 
Dance,” and “Washington Quickstep.” 
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hand. Like all great inventions, it was simple: the fiddler 
or the leader of the orchestra merely kept telling the dancers 
what to do next. Nobody who knew the six or eight funda- 
mental calls could go very far wrong. The fiddler thus 
ceased to be an accompanist: he became the creator of the 
dance. He could vary the figures at any moment, just to 
keep the dancers on their toes; he could invent new dances; 
he could even call at random anything that happened to 
pop into his head. These “fancy figures,” when nobody knew 
what was coming next, became popular as the last dance in a 
*“sett.”” ‘The prompter could and eventually did sing the calls, 
weaving rude rhymes, and filling out the calls with comments 
on the individuals present. ‘Thus the ancient trio of melody, 
verse, and dance was identified once more; and the caller was 
the modern equivalent of the antique choragus. But most im- 
portant of all: he kept square-dancing alive, fluid, growing, 
at the very time it was become formalized in Furope.” 


21 An American dancing-master evidently tried to introduce calling in London. Thomas 
Wilson, ballet master of the King’s Theater, mentions him in The Danciad, London, 1824, 
p. II, a satire against rival dancing-masters: 

With nasal twang, | heard this creature call 
The quadrille figures at his last grand ball. 
The words which Wilson italicized indicate his victim’s nationality. 

The first reference to calling in this country, as far as we know, occurs in Travels through 
North America, During the Years 1825-1828 by Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Philadelphia, 1828, I, 212; he attended a ball at Columbia, S. C., where the figures were 
called by a fiddler. 

Mrs. Trollope (Domestic Manners of the Americans, London, 1832, I, 214) remarked that 
calling “has a very ludicrous effect on European ears.” 

Fanny Kemble (Journal, Philadelphia, 1835, I, 243) described with lively disgust the 
“fancy figures” improvized at the close of almost every quadrille. 

Dickens actually records the calls for a quadrille in a London underworld dance-hall! 
run by and for negroes (obviously American ones) in “Poor Mercantile Jack” (All the 
Year Round, I1, 464, March 10, 1860; collected in the Uncommercical Traveller). Dark 
Jack’s calling is filled with lively interjections and exhortations and even shouts; and the 
blacks dance with a vigorous style unknown to the London parlor: “They toed and heeled, 
shuffled, double-shuffled, double-double-shuffled, covered the buckle, and beat the time 
out rarely.” 

Douglas and Helen Kennedy, in Square Dances of America, Wessex Press, England 
[193172], p. 4, state: “One characteristic feature that America has added to these old dance 
forms lies in the “calling.” 

“Call” in this sense, does not appear in Murray’s New English Dictionary 
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In France, the craze for new cotillions wore itself out, and 
the best five or six of them were organized into a suite 
called “the quadrilles.” Lady Jersey introduced the suite 
at Almack’s in 1815, where immediately it swept all the old 
cotillions into oblivion. Now one needed memorize only these 
particular figures. In this country it was called the “French 
Quadrille” or the “Plain Quadrille”; it is still danced oc- 
casionally, though much changed by time, and I think 
improved. 

The French Quadrille was still rural in sentiment: the 
figures were named “Pantalon,” “VEté,” “La Poule,”’ 
“‘Pastourelle” (substituted for the earlier ‘““Trénis”) and 
“Finale.”*? The original music was soon lost, as every 
composer of popular music wrote new suites for the dance, 
each section being labeled “‘Pantalon” and so on. 

Quadrilles and cotillions are often confused. The differ- 
ence is that which lay between the increasingly elegant city 
and the still roisterous country-side. In the quadrilles, the 
sequence of figures was fixed and therefore memorized. The 
cotillions might be put together anyhow into a “‘sett,” as 
long as the last figure was a lively “jig” or “breakdown”; 
they were not memorized but called. Quadrille music was 
art-music (indeed, the latest grand operas were regularly 
pillaged for the melodies) while the cotillions clung to the 
traditional folk-tunes. The quadrilles aimed at deportment, 
the cotillions at exercise. The quadrilles were therefore consid- 
ered haute école, in contrast to the elementary cotillions. 

Fanny Wright gives us a glimpse of affairs here before the 
quadrille took over too completely: 


= The Grande Encyclopédie, XIII, 873, states that the first figure was danced to a very 
old air, “Le pantalon de Toinon n’a pas du fond”; “L’Eté” was a very complicated dance 
of 1800, of which only the title was kept; “La Poule” was a contredanse of Julien, 1802, 
the second part of the tune representing the clucking of a hen; the “Trénis” was in- 
vented by a celebrated dancer and named for him; the “Pastourelle,” which replaced it, 
was based on village airs; and the “Finale,” which was very fast, came to be called the 
“galop.” 
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The fashions here are copied from the French. ... The dances too, 
(and these young women, as far as my judgement may go with you for 
anything, dance with as much lightness, grace, and gay-heartedness,) 
the dances are also French, chiefly quadrilles;* certainly prettier to look 
at than the interminable country-dance, whose appalling column seems 
to picture out some vague image of space and time which the imagination 
cannot see the end of.... 

{In winter] the light sleighs, peopled with the young and gay, bound 
along to the chime of bells, which the horses seem to hear well pleased. 
In country and city, this is the time of amusement; the young people 
will run twenty miles, through the biting air, to the house of a friend; 
where all in a moment is set astir: carpets up, music playing, and youths 
and maidens, laughing and mingling in the mazy dance, the happiest 
creatures beneath the moon.” 


On lower social levels, “‘junkets” might be called on the 
inspiration of the moment. Everything, including the stove, 
was lugged out of the kitchen; the fiddler was perched in the 
sink; and to the old tunes the old contras and cotillions 
were performed, with the old vigor. When new songs scored 
hits (particularly those of Stephen Foster), the better callers 


invented dances for them, which insensibly adapted them- 
selves to the structure of the song: introduction, four 
stanzas, chorus, and sometimes a coda. (Thus the form of the 
modern square came into existence.) But in the city, things 
were different. There they glided through the latest qua- 
drilles from abroad, with more and more elegance and 
languor. ‘Thackeray found them “dreary as a funeral. 
Dickens looked back to the fun that used to be when he 
described the quadrille at Signor Billsmethi’s Dancing 
Academy: “None of your slipping and sliding about, but 
regular warm work, flying into corners, and diving among 


9925 


% Miss Wright, writing for the English, used “quadrilles” where an American would have 
written “‘cotillions”; English travellers were always complaining that the Americans mis- 
named the quadrilles. 

™* (Frances Wright], Views of Society and Manners in America. ... during the years 1818, 
1819, and 1820, New York, 1821, pp. 27, 331. 

% Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, London, 1847. 
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chairs, and shooting out the door,—something like danc- 
ing!”’** When this old-time heartiness had subsided into 
mere deportment, the youngsters enthusiastically let off 
steam in the polka, which reached England in 1844 and was 
promptly banned (in vain) by Queen Victoria and by the 
Empress Eugénie. 

For the introduction of the quadrille marked the return 
to the lilies and languors. The new decorum was soon re- 
flected in the styles for women. About 1825, the chemise- 
gown went out of fashion. Waist and skirt became separate 
garments again, and petticoats returned and multiplied. 
Crinoline, an expensive material of horse-hair, was used to 
stiffen out the skirts. Carrying all this load, the ladies affected 
a “delicacy” which soon became real. Out of doors they 
heavily veiled their complexions against the dreaded rays 
of the sun; indoors, they wore gloves. ‘Tuberculosis spread; 
they blamed it on the scanty garments of their girlhood. 

But the tremendous drive into the West preserved the 
old-style dances in their original vigor. The emigrants took 
these dances with them; balls became the chief means of 
getting the scattered settlers together and preserving their 
sanity. These balls “could be a riotous revel that attracted 
people from many miles about and that lasted through the 
night if not through the entire week.” If there were no 
white women, squaws did very well. At Fort Union in Sep- 
tember, 1857, the Swiss artist Rudolph Friederich Kurz 
watched the Indian women going through the cotillions 
(which were the favorite dance) “‘with much more grace and 
far more correctness than I would have expected.” The 
forty-niners in California did not even have squaws; nor did 

% “The Dancing Academy,” Bell’s Life in London, I, 158-170, Oct. 11, 1835; collected 
in Sketches by Box. 
7 Marshall B. Davidson, Life in America, Boston, 1951, II, 12. 


* Rudolph Friederich Kurz, Journal, Washington, 1937, p. 125. 
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they need them, for these dances (be it repeated) were 
games, not courtship. The men with conspicuous patches 
on their seats were automatically the ladies, a fact which 
accounts for the popular last call: “Promenade to the bar 
and treat your partners.’ In such rowdy circumstances 
the western style of square-dancing originated. 

Switching back from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, we 
find the climax of Victorianism in the “Lancers,” the most 
fashionable quadrille of the half century. It was popularized 
in 1856 by the Empress Eugénie, who in the same year rein- 
troduced the hoop-skirt, to conceal her pregnancy. 

The Lancers was the nineteenth-century equivalent of 
the minuet. It was all bows and courtesies, airs and graces, 
an elegant exhibition of deportment. There was nothing in 
it which could put the most delicate lady in the slightest 
glow. Originally it had been an English dance, which went 
unvalued until the French toned it down and polished it 
up.*® It set a style; there were many imitations, some of 
them quite successful; but the original Lancers outlived 
them all, except the “‘Loomis Lancers,” invented by the 
New Haven dancing-master, which is still done in Rhode 
Island and southern Massachusetts. 

During the next generation there was a silent war between 
the dancing-masters determined to preserve and improve 


*® Harper's Weekly, 1, 634, Oct. 3, 1857, “Mining Life in California.” The author does 
not name the dances but mentions the calls “Ladies’ Chain” and “Set to your partners.” 
Stewart Edward White, in The Westerners, 1901, Ch. 30, describes such a ball at which 
only two girls are present; the last call is “All promenade to th’ bar!”’ One recalls also the 
impromptu men’s Virginia Reel in Owen Wister’s Virginian, and the ball at which the hero 
changes all the sleeping children about. 


* It was named for the lancers of the regiment at Fontainebleau, who thereafter were 
admitted to all the balls. The music came from England. The first number was by Paolo 
Diana Spagnoletti (1768-1834), conductor at the King’s Theater for thirty years; the 
second came from the opera Lodoiska (1791) by Rodolph Kreutzer, to whom Beethoven 
dedicated a sonata; the third was an old folk-tune used in the Beggar’s Opera (1728); the 
fourth has not been traced; the fifth was by Felix Janiewicz (1762-1848), a Polish violinist, 
and an original member of the London Philharmonic Society. 
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the French decorums and the youngsters determined to get 
exercise. 

First of all, the teachers proclaimed that “‘doing one’s 
steps” was now vulgar. One might walk or glide; that was all. 
No more in the “‘Pastourelle”’ of the French Quadrille was the 
“cavalier seul” to caper before his partner,* nor, in its expan- 
sion, the “‘Cauliflower Cotillion,” could his partner respond. 
No more could that expert dancer Ichabod Crane clatter his 
loose frame about the room, to the delight of the darkies; nor 
might Mr. Fezziwig “‘cut” so deftly that he appeared to wink 
with his legs. Gone were the didoes that took both strength 
and skill: the ballotes, the pas de Basque, the vaults and pir- 
ouettes, entre-chats, rigadoons, pas de bourrée, petits batte- 
ments, and jetés,—all the “‘pas this and pas that and pas 
t’other” which had distressed Bob Acres a century before.” 


"= Compare Jerry “sporting a toe” at Almack’s in Pierce Egan’s Life in London (1821), 
with the solemn Bob Hely, depicted by Thackeray in Mrs. Perkins’s Ball (1847), who is 
performing the same figure without the steps. 

#In 1802, “Saltator” said: “The quantity of steps used in dancing is almost innumer- 
able” (Treatise on Dancing, Boston 1802, p. 54). However, as dancing speeded up, the 
number diminished. The anonymous Selection of Cotillons €? Country-Dances, [Boston], 
1808, tried to cut the number down to a fundamental eight, but mentioned others which 
were variations. The tendency continued through the first half-century, but was pro- 
nounced a principle only in the second half. 

Elias Howe (Howe’s Complete Ball-Room Hand-Book, Boston, 1858, p. 4) wrote: “In 
dancing let your steps be few, but well and easily performed . . . preferring to lead your 
partner gracefully through the figure, than by exhibiting your agility by a vigorous display 
of your muscles, in the performance of an entrechat or a pigeon’s wing, which may do very 
well for a hornpipe, but would be quite out of place in a quadrille or cotillon.” 

Edward Ferrero (The Art of Dancing, New York, 1859, p. 121) remarked that “the 
quadrille of former times was adopted as a medium for the display of agility and the indul- 
gence of violent exercise,” but now that the difficult steps had been abolished, anybody who 
knew the figures could do the dance. 

Beadle’s Dime Ball-Room Companion, New York, 1868, p. 16: “any attempt at ‘doing 
your steps’ [is] rigidly tabooed.” 

Wm. B. DeGarno (The Dance of Society, New York, 1875, p. 13) opens his introduction 
by explaining that the steps of stage-dancing are not now used in the ballroom. 

C. H. Cleveland, Jr. (Dancing at Home and Abroad, Boston, 1878, pp. 34-5): “Never 
make ‘clog-dance’ or ‘jig’ steps in a parlor or ball-room. They may be very skilful and 
possibly (to some) funny; but they are also rude and coarse. It has been said “that a ‘jig- 
tune’ will bring out all the vulgarity at a ball.” [A jig-tune was the music for the last and 


quickest number in a set.] 
Footnote continued on following page 
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Next, the dictators of the dance decreed that country- 
dances were no longer fashionable. This notion had started 
when the new skirts began to hang really heavy. At the 
Ladies’ Seminary run by Mrs. Wackles (Old Curiosity Shop, 
1840-41, ch. viii), ““country-dances, being low, were utterly 
proscribed” ;** and in 1841 the Ball Room Instructer [sic] of 
New York announced that “quadrilles and cotillons have 
completely taken the place of all former dances which en- 
livened our ancestors.” But not until the hoop-skirt had 
reached its full did the other dancing-masters chime in. 
Thomas Hillgrove remarked (Complete Practical Guide, 
New York, 1863, p. 230): 

Country dances have become nearly obsolete in fashionable assemblies, 
but are still in comparative favor at provincial balls and private parties. 
They belong to a ruder age than ours, and were relished by a merrier 
people than now move in the circles of fashion; they are characteristic 
of Merry England in the olden time—of the cheerful, gay, and light- 
hearted, but hold an inferior place in the programme of a modern 
assembly. 


He then gives directions for Money Musk, Chorus Jig, and 
College Hornpipe, but refuses to give more, “as they are no 
longer fashionable.” Wm. B. DeGarno (The Dance of 
Society, New York, 1875, p. 50) is equally condescending. 


How to Dance, New York, 1878, p. 10: “When passing through a quadrille . . . avoid any 
display of agility or knowledge of steps.” 

However, prohibitions do not prohibit. Who could ever forget Denman Thompson’s 
terrific pigeon-wing in the Virginia Reel at the end of the Old Homestead? Ira W. Ford 
(Traditional Music of America, New York, 1940) translates “Balance all!” as “Execute 
any few steps before swinging partners” (p. 198) and adds: “The caller may shout ‘Powder 
River!’ at any time during the Grand Right and Left. ‘The dancers pause, cut the pigeon- 
wing, dance a jig, or execute some special steps before swinging partners” (p. 199). A 
return to this tradition is to be found in the “Double Do-Si-Do,” chosen as the “dance of 
the month” in the New England Caller (1, vii, 25) for February 1952: “At the call Hi-De- 
Ho, the dancers are encouraged to wriggle shake, strut a bit, do the Charleston, or any- 
thing else they want—or just shout Hi-de-ho along with the caller.” 


# “Doing one’s steps” was still in style, however, for in the quadrille the slightly ine- 
briated Dick Swiveller “performed such feats of agility and such spins and twirls” that 
Mrs. Wackles momentarily revised her disapproval of this “gay young man” and began to 
think that “to have such a dancer as that in the family would be a pride indeed.” 
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Under “Contra Dances” he describes the Spanish Dance 
and the Sicilian Circle (two progressive circles) and “Sir 
Roger de Coverly, known in America as the Virginia Reel’; 
he warns his reader, however, that “they are not considered 
fashionable, yet are more or less done all over the country.” 
And thus, with the contras technically eliminated, the word 
“‘square-dances” began to be used.* 

New England characteristically gave no ear at all to these 
snobbish fiats. Elias Howe’s Complete Ball-Room Hand- 
Book, Boston, 1858, included 83 contras; his American 
Dancing Master, Boston, 1862, 110 contras; and his Musi- 
cian’s Omnibus, Boston 1864, 114. There were rival publica- 
tions, which we need not list. To shift from New England, 
J. A. French’s Prompter’s Handbook, New York, c. 1893, 
describes thirty-six, explaining that “‘only a few of the most 
popular contra dances will be given. A legion of old ones 
may be found in old violin books.”” Indeed, so often do the 
novels about old-time New England mention contras as to 


give the impression that the Yankees never danced anything 


else. 

Meanwhile the city youngsters were protesting against 
the dullness of the quadrilles. The formula (the head couples 
did a figure, which was repeated by the side couples, the 
whole then being done all over again) could be cut in half by 
forming squares of two couples only, or by straightening 
out the square into two lines of four each. Often two or three 
of the five figures were omitted. But better yet: waltzes or 
polkas were woven in at the end of each figure, a practice so 
popular that the Congress of the Episcopal Church in 


% Beadle’s Dime Ball-Room Companion, New York, c. 1868, uses “Square Dances” as a 
heading. E. B. Reilley, The Amateur’s Vade Mecum, Philadelphia, 1870, p. 127, says: 
“Square Dances constitute now, as they ever have and probably ever will, the chief of 
social dances.” Allen Dodsworth, Dancing, New York, 1885, p. 79, refers to the “so-called 
square dances.” Playford, two centuries before, used the term ““Square-Dance”’ (in which 
couples danced with their opposites) in contrast to “Round for 8”’ (in which one danced 
with one’s corner. 
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America debated in 1877 whether or not to ban all square- 
dancing (hitherto the bulwark against the wicked round 
dances) because they now had “a resistless tendency to 
round off into the waltz.”* The Episcopalians decided, 
however, that it was a matter of taste and not of morals, 
so the ban was not passed. 

The“‘lascivious” waltz had long been looked at askance. Ac- 
tually toclasp a girl close in your arms and then revolve dizzy- 
ingly seemed to many people the depth of wickedness. There 
were such possibilities of contact! Club-foot Byron’s vulgar 
satire is known to scholars, but the same thing is said more 
neatly in the following poem from a Vermont songster of 1815: 

What! the Girl I adore, by another embraced? 

What! the balm of her lip shall another Man taste? 

What! touch’d in the twirl, by another Man’s knee? 

What! panting recline, on another than me? 

—Sir, she’s yours—from the Grape you have press’d the soft blue. 

From the Rose, you have shaken the tremulous dew. 

What you’ve touch’d you may take!—Pretty Waltzer—Adieu.” 

The next year, 1816, the popular Emperor Alexander of 
Russia made the waltz socially acceptable by dancing it 
publicly in Paris and London; but even his imperial prestige 
could not quell the qualms of those who had never waltzed; 
and to this day, waltzing is banned by certain sects. The 
youngsters, of course, adored it the more. 

By the 1870’s, the nadir of “‘delicacy” was passed. Hoops 
shrank to bustles; croquet, followed by lawn tennis, gave 
the girls something like out-of-door exercise. But their chief 
exercise still took place on the dance-floor. It was in this 
situation that some Yankee invented “swinging,” which 
revolutionized square-dancing in the north-east. “‘Swing- 
ing,” in the old dance-books, meant simply joining 

% Harper's Magazine, LIX, 302-3, Jan. 1878. The matter, it seems, had also been 


brought up in the Congress at Washington. 
*® Songster’s Companion, Brattleborough, 1815, p. 213 
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hands with one’s partner, and revolving once around. In 
the parlor “carpet quadrilles,” nothing could be more dec- 
orous; but in the kitchen junket or barn dance, one went 
around twice, in a brief burst of speed that momentarily 
caught something like the whirl of the waltz. 

And now the anonymous Yankee invented a new grip, 
which made the dangerous contacts of the waltz impossible, 
also a new position of the feet.” The result was the “buzz 
step.”” Never before had dancers twirled so rapidly. It was 
bacchanalian, a terpsichorean cocktail. It was such fun, one 
did it, not once or twice, but as long as the music allowed. 
It invaded all squares (except the formal quadrilles) and 
some contras. Dances like the “Spanish Cavalier” (the 
music is dated 1878) consisted of little else, being devised to 
make the girls dizzy. I may add, they like it. 

Swinging to the buzz step is still unknown in parts of the 
south and the west, though in a few years it should be uni- 
versal. 

It also seems to be about the 1870’s that singing calls began 
to be common. Even before calling came in, the fiddler at an 
informal dance could do something towards directing it. The 
colored musician at the quilting frolic in Irving’s “Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” is described as “‘bowing almost to the ground 
and stamping with his foot whenever a new couple was to 
start.”” Atthe Dingley Dell ball, which Mr. Pickwick opened 
with Mrs. Wardle, the first fiddler also stamped to indicate 


* Left hands were joined (thus keeping a fist between the couple); right hands were 
placed on opposite right shoulders (thus strong-arming the partner away); and the two 
leaned away from each other, to get the full advantage of centrifugal force. (Later, in 
many places, the waltz position was used.) Meanwhile the right feet were placed outside 
each other, the little toes almost touching; then one revolved on the right foot, using the 
left to propel one, much like a kid on a scooter. 

The earliest reference which I have found to this modern step occurs in a song, “Dancing 
in the Barn,” by Turner, Orrin, and McKee, New York, c. 1878: 

Den swing your partners all together, 
Kase now’s the time for you to learn. 
Modern swinging, be it noted, is the only square-dance step which requires practice. 
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when a new couple became active. After calling was invented, 
the ordinary leader was content to “prompt” the dancers by 
naming the next step. When the prompter began to impro- 
vise patter is not known, but it must have been long before a 
patter-call actually found its way into Howe’s Complete Ball- 
Room Hand Book (1858), where it may be found in the “Punch 
and Judy Set” (pp. 52-3). I quote from the second number. 
First lady balance to right hand gentleman, swing the gentleman with 
big feet—pass on and balance to the next gentleman, swing the gentleman 
with the long nose—pass on and balance to the next gentleman, swing 
the gentleman with the red hair—balance to partners, swing the best 
looking gentleman in the set... . 
After this, the time was bound tocomewhen the caller actually 
sang to the music, filling out with extra words or nonsense sy]- 
lables. The earliest reference I have found to this practice oc- 
curs in Hamlin Garland’s recollections of his bbyhood—about 
1870—in A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1917, p. 94): 

At this dance I heard, for the first time, the local professional fiddler, 
old Daddy Fairbanks . . . His queer “Calls” and his “York State” accent 
filled us all with delight. “Ally man left,” “Chassay by your pardners,” 
“Dozy-do”’ were some of the phrases he used as he played Honest John 
and Haste to the Wedding. At times he sang his calls in high nasal chant, 
“First lady lead to the right, deedle, deedle dum-dum—gent foller after 
after—dally-deedle-do-do—three hands round”—and everybody laughed 
with frank enjoyment of his words and action. 

It is impossible to guess how long this practice had been 
going on without being mentioned in print.* 

* A likely precursor is to be found in Mary Wilkins Freeman’s Madelon (New York, 
1896), a novel about a New England town in the early nineteenth century. When a fiddler 
cannot be obtained, the heroine is persuaded to “lilt” the old country dances, which she 
does “‘in a curious dissyllabic fashion.” As the country-dance tunes seldom had words, it 
seems likely that she sang the calls. 

This practice would seem to be different from simply getting the girls to sing in such an 
emergency (Ann S. Stephens, Old Homestead, Philadelphia, 1885, p. 366). The sects 
which prohibited all instrumental music considered a dance not a sinful dance but an 
innocent game when the spectators sang and clapped. Hamlin Garland (4 Son of the 
Middle Border, p. 184) describes such an occasion, when “Weevily Wheat” was performed. 
But the words he records do not include the calls. 


In Act III of Belasco’s May Blossom, (c. 1883) the dancers themselves break out into 
singing the calls, but this probably was only a dramatic effect. 
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The dancing-masters, of course, sternly ignored these un- 
seemly gyrations and vocalizings amongst the lower-class 
indelicates, and continued to look to Paris for the latest 
quadrilles. But now Paris began to look to America. As 
early as 1857, the famous Cellarius, with the aid of one J. 
Martin, had contrived a lively “quadrille gallope” called 
“T”Americain,” in which the couples were renumbered 
counter-clockwise (American style?) instead of by opposites. 
But not until 1880 (or perhaps a year or so earlier) did 
Monsieur Fr. Paul create “Polo, le quadrille americain,” the 
third great quadrille, based on American figures. It was a 
sensation. French-poodled though it was, the inherent 
vigor of the dances could not be repressed. At private 
parties, the music was played faster than indicated, and the 
squares whirled until the ladies’ coiffeurs came to pieces. 
Consequently it could not be performed at the grand balls, 
and it did its bit in confirming the European belief that 
the Americans were a wild bunch. ‘Today it seems tame 
enough. Its ingredients were rudiments of our “Back 
to Back,” “Forward Up Six,” “Grande Allemande,” the 
old “Basket Cotillion,” and what we now call the “Texas 
Star.” 

By the 1890’s, square-dancing was rapidly ebbing 
from the sight of city society. When a boy at dancing- 
school in a Boston suburb, I learned the ‘“‘Lancers’”’ and 
a couple of other quadrilles, the “Portland Fancy,” the 
“Paul Jones,” and the imperishable “Virginia Reel’; but 
when I graduated to regular balls, nothing was _ per- 
formed except waltzes mostly to Strauss and two-steps 
mostly to Sousa. 


® French dance-books have not been generally available to me, but I can call attention 
to J. Lagus’s Nouveau Guide des Danses Francaises &8 Americaines (Paris, ca. 1888?) which 
includes a “schottische americain,” “La The York” (which American amateurs had 
popularized), “Polo,” and a “nouveau quadrille americain.” 
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In fact, all over Europe as well, the ancient folk-dances 
were dying out. The peasants now preferred modern dress 
and waltzes to their traditional costumes and dances. In 
various countries, societies were formed to record and en- 
courage their treasures of national culture. Cecil J. Sharp 
in 1905 found a couple of old men who still remembered the 
Morris Dance; he brought them to London, where they 
taught it to a girls’ club, whose exhibition the following 
year started a revival which is still continuing. Mr. Sharp 
also recovered and interpreted Playford’s old book in its 
various editions, thus adding to the repertory of old English 


dances. 
Three years before the Morris was exhibited in London, 
a parallel movement was started in America, but with this 


great difference (incredible in any other country!) that it 
imported foreign folk-dances instead of seeking out the 
native. In 1903, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, the newly appointed 
athletic director of the schools in greater New York, decided 
that dancing was more fun than dumbbells, and set a 
hundred thousand boys to learning European folk-dances. 
In a very few years, they were in the curriculum for girls 
as well as boys. ‘Thanks to American enthusiasm and 
efficiency, the movement spread rapidly through the schools 
and colleges of many big cities. The English dances arrived 
in 1911. Soon May festivals and other celebrations attracted 
huge crowds to the playgrounds and parks, where the chil- 
dren and a few older groups put on their show. It was 
prophesied confidently that within a generation these 
foreign dances would become a permanent part of our 
melting-pot culture. 

Of course, nothing of the sort happened. The movement 
did introduce some excellent singing games into the kinder- 
gartens and lowest grades. But the high hopes of the move- 
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ment were never fulfilled; and with the advantage of hind- 
sight, we can now see why. 

In the first place, the movement was aimed primarily at 
children; consequently most grown persons could not be 
persuaded to “do kid stuff.” Secondly, the peasant dances 
pleaded for peasant costumes, particularly in the public 
exhibitions; and as the little boys wouldn’t dress up, the 
bigger girls had to take their places. Thirdly, the teachers 
turned these games into drills. It was down in the book 
how it had to be done. But worst of all, the native American 
dances, which should have been the foundation of the whole 
thing, were ruled out with tacit unanimity. Even the Vir- 
ginia Reel was excluded. I suppose they were not considered 
“educational”; or, being our own, were aesthetically in- 
ferior. Yet almost in the backyards of the cities were the 
contras and squares which had died out in Europe, not to 
mention a big repertoire of original ones! 

As the movement faded away, it was replaced for a time 
by Isadora Duncan’s bare-foot dancing. ‘This permitted 
spontaneity and creativeness; but it was “aesthetic,” and 
again the lads held aloof.” 

Presently a new spate of fancy dances drove out the stock 
waltzes and two-steps from the ballrooms. The “Turkey 
Trot” of 1912 was fun and easy; it was followed by the 
“Bunny Hug,” the “Castle Walk,” the “Grapevine,” the 
“Lame Duck,” and many others. The only two which 
survive are the “Fox Trot” (named for Harry Fox) and the 
“Lindy Hop” (now called “‘jitter-bugging”). Square- 


® Miss Duncan’s dances, based on Greek sculpture, were world-wide in influence. In 
Russia, her spontaneity released the Russian ballet from the bonds of French convention, 
and started it on its dazzling career. Other American dancers were Loie Fuller, whose 
enormous swirling draperies illuminated by electric lights inspired a poem by Baudelaire; 
Ruth St. Denis, re-creator of oriental dances; Ted Shawn, restorer of virility to the dance; 
Maude Allen, one of the earliest Salomes; and Martha Graham. 
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dancing had apparently gone forever; actually, it was still 
going on, just out of sight of the summer boarders.“ 

The fad of community pageants, which started before the 
first World War, made many youngsters aware for the first 
time that square-dancing existed. Those communities which 
used their own history for their pageants naturally included 
the dances, as pageants demand dancing, and they still had 
their callers and repertoires. The war itself began to per- 
suade some cultured Americans that their country was not 
so bad after all. An “American Folk Dance Society” was 
formed in February, 1916. Twoyears later appeared Elizabeth 
Burchenal’s Twenty-Eight Contra-Dances, Largely from the New 
England States. Apparently this was the first American book 
of the sort, which sought out the past, not in the interest of 
scholarly preservation, or with the purpose of improving the 
school curriculum, but with the simple intent of getting grown 
people to do the dances. Old fiddle-books, to be sure, were 
still in print; but they were a survival, not a revival. 


In 1925, a photograph of Henry Ford cutting a caper 
made the front pages from coast to coast. The man who 
had done more to change the face of America than any other 
living man also wanted to preserve its past; and in square- 
dancing he hoped to find something to counteract what he 
considered the evils of jazz. 


“| A few glimpses are enough to prove its continuity. 

H. C. Verner’s song “Matilda,” Chicago, 1896, starts: 
I met Matilda first one night when at 4 village dance, 
Where all the boys for miles around stood waiting for a chance. 
They started in with Money Musk, they danced with toe and heel, 
And then I asked Matilda for the old Virginia Reel. 

C. E. Ward’s “Cowboy Songs and Dances” (Pearson’s Magazine, Jan. 1903) is valuable 
for containing accurate transcriptions of the calls for “Split the Ring,” “Birdie in a Cage,” 
and others. 

Ralph D. Paine’s “An Old-Fashioned Country Dance” (Outing Magazine, Dec. 1905) 
describes an annual June junket somewhere in New York state, which began in mid-after- 
noon and continued fourteen hours till dawn. The old-time vigor was unabated: couples 
occasionally crashed into the orchestra. 


@ Literary Digest, LXXXVI, 38-40, August 15, 1925. 
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The publicity he furnished gave a great spurt to the re- 
vival. More societies were formed; more books and pam- 
phlets of squares collected in this or that state were published. 
It was not until the 30’s, however, that Lloyd Shaw, who 
had been teaching the foreign folk-dances to a group of young 
people in a Colorado high-school, started collecting the old 
cowboy dances. His pupils exhibited them in 1938; they 
were so successful that the enthusiastic audiences wanted 
to join in; and the next year his important first book 
appeared. 

Then the second World War swept away our last ro- 
mantic notions that Europeans were better than Americans; 
the nation worked together as never before; and again, as in 
1651, the spirit of democracy rose from the folk into the 
ballrooms. Countryside and city were one again. 

At the New York World Fair in 1940, Ed Durlacher 
directed the square-dancing. The big recording companies 
began publishing albums of square-dances, to meet the new 
demand. In the old days, local callers used sometimes to 
foregather for competitions; now the competition was 
nation-wide, through these same albums, because whoever 
recorded the best dances got the biggest royalties. As for 
the public, one did not have to hire a caller and a band and 
a hall any more: one needed only ten feet square of floor- 
space, a phonograph, and four willing couples. 

It was also during this decade that a number of “little 
magazines” devoted to square-dancing began to appear. 

When America became nationally conscious of its folk- 
dancing, it discovered that each little community had its 
own way of doing the traditional dances, just as each fiddler 
had his own way of playing the tunes. There was no stand- 
ard, no book which stated what was correct; there was no 


right or wrong—there was only better or worse. In short, 
the tradition was living, and therefore could keep on growing. 
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In the over-all survey, three different styles emerged: the 
southern, the north-eastern, and the western. 

The South concentrates on the circle-dances, the “‘run- 
ning sets” as they call them. (In the north, they are called 
the “‘Soldier’s Joy,” and are used as mixers.) In 1916, Cecil 
J. Sharp discovered these circle-dances in Kentucky; in 
spite of French calls and Irish tunes, he supposed them to be 
very, very early English, apparently on the grounds that 
nothing like them had survived in England. Of course, 
they could not have existed before the invention of calling. 
The running set has no fixed pattern; all depends on what 
the caller thinks of next. 

In the North-East, the squares are based on swinging, 
and include the noisy kick-balance. The contras also have 
been preserved; there are still communities which dance 
little else. Ralph Page, the expert caller, has done much to 
spread them; it is said that they are beginning to be found 
outside New England again. 

In the West, the squares are faster than in the East, and 
are more complicated. Where the easterner would swing, the 
westerner is content with a do-pa-so.“ A number of other 
new figures would seem to have originated here. 

But wherever it is found, the American square-dance has 
grown from its historical roots into something like nothing 
to be found elsewhere in the world. It has the advantages of 
being both a survival (in the country) and a revival (in the 
city)—the living, free tradition of the one combined with 
the enthusiasm of the other. It is living, in the sense that it 


is growing, developing. The variety of patterns is already 
extraordinary. Yet they all follow more or less the pattern 
of popular song: introduction, four stanzas, chorus, and an 


* Originally miscalled a “do-si-do,” it has acquired a variety of different names in the 
past few years. The step consists of a left-hand round your partner, right-hand round your 
corner, and repeat as long as the caller calls it 
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occasional coda. Where the old squares would combine a 
couple of motifs and call it a number, the modern square 
uses a single motif and develops it. The result is an artistic 
unity that did not exist before. And as the modern genera- 
tion is frankly athletic, the dances are quite vigorous. 

The modern set consists of only three of these vigorous 
dances: first, what might be called the breather; then the 
brisk; and finally the rowdy. This last dance used to be 
called the “jig” or the “break-down.” 

Because the sets themselves are so lively, the interpolated 
couple-dances are milder. The polka returned, but a gentle 
form has prevailed. The schottische came and went. At- 
tempts to introduce foreign folk-dances have mostly failed, 
because never was there a generation less romantic, less 
desirous of being European. Consequently, a new lot of 
fancy-dances are being invented, which succeed or fail on 
their own merits. In the east they make a faint pretense 
of being imported; in other parts they are brazenly Ameri- 
can. 

New square-dances appear constantly. It seems that as 
long as there are new song-hits, there will be new dances, 
for the patterns evolved from the six or eight fundamental 
calls seem inexhaustible. 

Finally, square-dancing is spreading beyond our borders. 
One hears of it in London, Japan, Canada, the Bermudas, 
Paris. For square-dancing is greater than any one nation: 
it is democracy itself, in dance form. Can anybody think 
of a better way to spread the spirit of democracy in a world 
that needs it so badly? 


